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SHUYLER 
JANSEN 


-TODAY’S REMAINS | 


Opening with the slightly epic and grandiose 

"Pegasus", Shuyler braids a tale of infidelity, 

addiction, death and broken trust, re-occurring 
themes that seem to encompass the ten songs 
on "Today's Remains". 


_ DEEP DARK : 
WOODS = 


HANG ME OH HANG ME. 


"The Deep Dark Woods play country-rock steeped in 
tradition -- freewheeling folk-rock, down-home country 
and gospel, complete with gorgeous, three-part har- 
monies and exceptional, mature musicianship." 
-Saskatoon Star Phoenix 


STEVE 
DAWSON 


One of Canada’s best- 
known fingerstyle and slide 
guitarists launches “Waiting 

for the Lights to Come Up”, 
the first in a 2-part series of 
albums that were recorded 
at the same time with an all- 
star backing band that 
- includes Scott Amendola 
(Charlie Hunter, TJ. Kirk, 
Nels Cline, Madeline 
Peyroux) on drums, Keith 
owe (Bill Frisell, Fiona 
Apple) on bass, and Chris 
Gestrin (K-OS, Randy 
chman) on keyboards. 


OLD MAN 
LUEDECKE 


Proof of Love 


In banjo songster tradition, 
Old Man Luedecke sings his 
songs accompanied only by 
his inspired claw hammer 
playing and his stomping foot. 
But for "Proof of Love" he 
branches out sonically yet 
keeps a spare pallet to let the 
songs breathe and stand on 
their own. 


Sample songs and 
purchase CDs online 
www.blackhenmusic.com 


38 . . .Every bit as emblematic as Bob 
Dylan, Ani DiFranco has just released her 
first career retrospective and opened an 
impressive new office complex, Babeville. 


Roddy Campbell looks back in wonder. 
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13... .Swansongs 


14... .Shortcuts 

17... .Jayme Stone 
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Quotable 


“T don’t want to be seen as a nostalgia act. I just 
want to keep doing it as long as it’s fun. ll know 
when it’s time to quit. But I don’t think that’ ll be 


for a while yet.” — Murray McLauchlan Murray/ 
- 
“T was out driving around and meeting people and McLauchlan 


playing music, living hand to mouth, but hav- oe , 
ing a wild adventure of a life, which is all I ever 
wanted.” —Ani DiFranco 


“Somebody reviewing our first record said it 
wasn’t right to sing Cyril Tawney’s Monday Morn- 
ing, because young women don’t stand in bus 
queues with hangovers. I don’t think he can know 
many young women!” — Rachel Unthank. 


“He doesn’t like to meet me, let’s put it that way.” 
— Bert Jansch talks about Jimmy Page 


60... . Song: Woodsmoke and 
Oranges, by lan Tamblyn 


65... . .Fiddle Tunes: André Alain en G 
and Tadoussae de André Alain — arranged by 
Pascal Gemme of Genticorum 
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All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
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This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for such 
young, gifted performers as Kate Rusby and 
Eliza Carthy. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in a car 
crash in 1982 and has never fully recovered. 
He now seldom performs. His care and 
respect shown for the tradition and prudence 
to recognize the merits of innovation makes 
Penguin Eggs such an outrageously fine 
recording. This magazine strives to reiterate 
that spirit. Nic Jones’s Penguin Eggs is 
available through Topic Records. 

Penguin Eggs is published and printed 
in Canada and acknowledges the generous 
financial support from the Alberta 
Foundation for the Arts and the Government 
of Canada through the Publications 
Assistance Program and the Canada 
Magazine Fund toward our mailing, editorial 
and production costs. 
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Canada 
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editorial 


I love musical lists, me. “100 Songs That 
Changed The World.” “The Best Gigs Ever.” 
“21 World Music Rebels.” “The 20 Greatest 
Guitar Solos.” Oh, yes, please. These lists 
are endless — each one as outrageously pre- 
posterous and as flawed as the next. When 
the editors of Rolling Stone composed the 
“500 Greatest Song Of All Time” do you 
think they listened to John Barleycorn — the 
greatest piece of allegorical writing ever cre- 
ated? Of course not. I accept the flaws and 
ferret curiously on, mentally selecting my 
choices while looking for a faint glimmer of 
light — an underdog championed, perhaps — 
amidst the increasing bleakness of universal 
convention and sentimentality. 

So you can imagine my joy when Bob 
Mersereau’s book, The Top 100 Canadian 
Albums, arrived in the post. Mersereau 
polled more than 500 music industry indi- 
viduals (including yours truly) to compile 
his list. Each of us chose 10 albums, and I 
managed to place a modest five in the first 
12 and two more in the Top 100. Neither 
Spirit of the West’s groundbreaking Tripping | 
Up The Stairs, Ferron’s monumental Shad- 
ows On A Dime, nor Stan Rogers’s timeless 
Between The Breaks made it. Scandalous! 

Mersereau’s book is an extravagant 
pleasure — a gallant and tasteful exercise in 
nostalgia. It’s gorgeously packaged; a fun 
read and, clearly, much thought went into 
generating its content. For all that, though, 
its failings are obvious, as are most attempts 
at compiling lists based on popular culture. 

The majority of Mersereau’s jurors work 
in the rock and pop field. The results clearly 
reflect their interests. Few from the folk 
community took part in this survey, and as 
a result the closest (and only) representation 
in terms of the tradition clocks in at No. 54 
with Stan Rogers’s Fogerty’s Cove. 

Whatever, by the time you read this, the 
Canadian Folk Music Awards will have 
taken place in Gatineau, PQ. As a commit- 
tee member, I’ve been exposed to numerous 
discussions about expanding the number of 
categories to include awards for folk festi- 
vals, folk clubs, best live acts and suchlike. 
The problem, of course, lies with judging. | 
Teams of jurors would need to attend every 
festival in the country, visit every club, and | 
hear the same performers live in order to 
make a fair, informed and impartial deci- 
sion. Otherwise, the integrity of any such 
award has all the virtue of Q magazine’s 25 
Most Pathetic Rock Stars Ever. Now there’s 
a list to whet the appetite. Where do you 
start? Pete Docherty, Justin Timberlake. . . 

Until the New Year, happy holidays 
everyone. 

— Roddy Campbell | 


Double A double 
cd from this master 
of American roots 
music. Disc 1 features 
Michael live in concert 
at Montréal’s Main Hall; 
disc 2 is the first 
international release 
of his debut 
solo album. 


Secure online 
ordering or toll-free 
at 1-877-530-4288. 
New! Look for 
Borealis artists 


on iTunes. Wy; ' 
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HE BEST IN CANADIAN FOLK MUS! 
LA MUSIQUE FOLK CANADIENNE A SON MEILLEUR 


borealisrecords.com i 
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ckua’s top 20 


soundscapes’ top 10 
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Sam Baker 

Shuyler Jansen 
Kane, Welch & Kaplin 
Joni Mitchell 

Bettye LaVette 
Toots & The Maytals 
Mark Knopfler 
Samantha Schultz 
Okkervil River 

Ben Harper 

Josh Ritter 


The New Pornographers 


Kat Goldman 

The Sojourners 

The Deep Dark Woods 
Qudro Nuevo 

Zap Mama 

Loudon Wainwright Ill 
Lyle Lovett 


Robert Plant & Alison Krauss 


Raising Sand 

Pretty World 

Today’s Remains 
Kane, Welch & Kaplin 
Shine 

Scene of the Crime 
Light Your Life 

Kill To Get Crimson 
Both Sides 

The Stage Names 
Lifeline 

The Historical Conquests. . . 
Challengers 

Sing Your Song 

Hold On 

Hang Me Oh Hang Me 
Tango Bitter Sweet 
Supermoon 

Strange Weirdos 

It’s Not Big It’s Large 


(Universal) 
(Festival Distribution) 
(Black Hen) 
(Compass) 
(Hear Music) 
(FAB) 
(Universal) 
(Warner Bros) 
(Independent) 
(Sonic Unyon) 
(EMI) 

(Sony) 

(Last Gang) 
(Independent) 
(Black Hen) 
(Black Hen) 
(Fusion) 
(Universal) 
(Universal) 


(Universal) 


The most-played folk, roots and world discs on ckua radio — www.ckua.org — throughout August & September 


Basia Bulat 
Iron & Wine 
The Sadies 
Beirut 

Sandro Perri 
Manu Chao 
Various Artists 
Jose Gonzalez 
Steve Earle 
Various Artists 


Oh My Darling 
Shepherd’s Dog 

New Seasons 

Flying Club Cup 

Tiny Mirrors 

La Radiolina 

Brazil ’70 

In Our Nature 
Washington Square 
Very Best of Ethiopiques 


(Hardwood) 


(Sub Pop) 
(Outside) 

(Ba Da Bing) 
(Constellation) 
(Warners) 
(Soul Jazz) 
(Mute) 

(New West) 


(Manteca) 


Compiled from August and September sales at Soundscapes, 572 College St., Toronto, ON, 


egatunes’ top 15 


Mark Olson 

Mark Knopfler 
The Sadies 
Various Artists 
Sam Baker 

Bettye LaVette 
TheTravelling Wilburys 
Dykes & Vaughan 
Linda Thompson 
Joan Armatrading 
Tinariwen 
Samantha Schultz 
Mavis Staples 


Pretty World 
The Reminder 

The Salvation Blues 

Kill To Get Crimson 

New Seasons 

The Gift 

Mercy 

Scene of the Crime 

Vol. 1 & 2 

On The Jimmy Reed Highway 
Versatile Heart 

Into The Blues 

Aman Iman 

Both Sides 

We’ll Never Turn Back 


(Sam Barker) 
(Arts & Crafts) 
(Hacktone) 
(Warner Bros) 
(Outside) 
(Stony Plain) 
(Sam Barker) 
(FAB) 

(Rhino) 

(Ruf) 
(Rounder) 
(429) 

(World Village) 
(Independent) 


(Epitah) 


Compiled from August and September sales at Megatunes, 103855 Whyte Ave, Edmonton, AB. 


The Band 

Neil Young 

The Band 

Bruce Cockburn 
Junkhouse 

Jesse Winchester 
Great Speckled Bird 
Daniel Lanois 

Willie P. Bennett 
Blue Rodeo 


colin linden’s top 10 canadian roots albums 


Music From The Big Pink 
After The Gold Rush 

The Band 

Nothing But A Burning Light 
Strays 

Jesse Winchester 

Great Speckled Bird 

Acadie 

Hobo’s Taunt 

Five Days In July 


used here with the kind permission of Goose Lane Editions. 


(Capitol) 
(Reprise) 
(Capitol) 
(True North) 
(Sony) 
(Stony Plain) 
(Stony Plain) 
(Warmers) 
(Seymour) 


(Wamers) 


Colin Linden’s Top 10 Canadian roots albums appear in Bob Mersereau’s book, The Top 100 Canadian Albums, and is 


i Manu Chao La Radiolina (Nacional) 
pad Buena Vista Social Club Buena Vista Social Club (Nonesuch) 
=; Cesaria Evora The Best Of (RCA) 
4. Corb Lund Band Five Dollar Bill (Stony PLain) 
5. Various Artists Arabic Groove (Putumayo) 
6. Dwight Yoakam Dwight Sings Buck (New West) 
Li Leadbelly Absolutely The Best (Varese Sarabande) 
8. Marco Calliari Mia Dolce Vita (Digi) 
9. Bettye LaVette Scene of the Crime (Anti) 
10. Ani DiFranco Canon (Righteous Babe) 


Compiled from August and September sales at HMV stores throughout Canada 


ground floor music top 10 : ) 


| 1 Mavis Staples We’ll Never Turn Back (Epitah) 
| 2 Martin Sexton Seeds (Yep Roc) 
3 Bruce Springsteen Live In Dublin (Columbia) 
4 Harry Manx & Kevin Breit In Good We Trust (Stony Plain) 
5. The Wailin’ Jennys Firecracker (Jericho Beach) 
6. Oliver Schroer Camino (Big Dog) 
Th Rose Cousins If You Were For Me (Rose Cousins) 
8 John Allen Cameron Glencoe Station (lona) 
9 Les Charbonniers de |’Enfer A la grace de Dieu (La Tribu) 
10 Taraf de Haidouks Maskarada (Crammed) 


Compiled from August and September sales at Ground Floor Music 13 Quebec St., Guelph, ON. 


fred’s top 10 


ik Various Artists Newfoundland Drinking Songs II (independent) 
2: Hey Rosetta Plan Your Escape (Independent) 
3% Amelia Curran War Brides (Sandbar) 
4. Navigators Dance And Sing (Independent) 
Sy Shaye Lake of Fire (EMI) 
6. Feist The Reminder (Arts & Crafts) 
Th Jim Payne & Fergus O’Byrne How Good Is Me Life (Independent) 
8. Kelly-Ann Evans & Janet Cull People Get Ready (Independent) 
: 9. Mark Knopfler Kill To Get Crimson (Warner Bros) 
: 10. Trailer Camp The Radical (independent) 


Compiled from August and September sales at Fred’s Records, 198 Duckworth St., St John’s, NL. 


sillons’ top 10 


1. Loreena McKennitt An Ancient Muse (Qinlan Road) 
2. Tiken Jah Fakoly L’Aficain (Wrasse) T'CHA DUNLEVY, 
os Richard Séguin Lettres Ouvertes Du Reve) MONTREAL GAZETT 
4. Tinariwen Aman Ima (Outside) 
5 Anne Sylvestre Bye Mélanco (EPM) as 
6. Rachid Taha Diwan 2 (Wrasse) Only Thing Wors 
it Loreena McKennitt Nights From The Alhambra (Qinlan Road) The : e 
8. Intakto Todavia (Justin Time) stunning debut 
9. Mes Aieux En Famille (Victoire) release 
10. Marco Calliari Mia Dolce Vita (Casa Nostra) from one of 


Montréal’s finest 
N€w songwriters. 


Secure online 
ordering or toll-free 


Compiled from August and September sales at Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC 


highlife’s top 10 


: avis Staples We'll Never Turn Back (Epitah) at 1-877-530-4288. 

ze Manu Chao La Radiolina (Warners) New! Look for 

cf Gaudi & Nusrat Fateh Ali Kahn Dub Qawwali (Six Degrees) Borealis artists 

4. Bob Marley & The Wailers Roots, Rock Remixed (Tuff Gong) on ITunes. 

5: Robert Plant & Alison Krauss Raising Sand (Universal) 

6. Vieux Farka Toure Vieux Farka Toure (World Village) Ni (l 7 

ae Fedrico Aubele Panamericana (ESL) Fo 

8. CR Avery Magic Hour Sailor Songs (Bongo Beat) aS cS 

9. Dreamtime Project Jadur Madur (Sonic Turtle) THE BEST IN CANADIAN FOLK MUSIC 
10. Feist The Reminder (Arts & Crafts) LA MUSIQUE FOLK CANADIENNE A SON MEILLEUR 


Compiled from August and September sales at Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC. borealisrecords.com 
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Canada will be well represented at the 
2008 Blues Foundation’s Keeping the Blues 
Alive Award presentations in Memphis, TN. 
NorthernBlues Music (Record Label), The 
Edmonton Labatt Blues Festival (Festival), 
and Holger Petersen (Radio-Public), host 
of CBC Radio’s Saturday Night Blues and 
CKUA’s Natch’! Blues, will all receive 
awards for their contributions to blues music. 
Keeping the Blues Alive Awards recognize 
the significant input made by people behind 
the scenes. Each is selected on the basis of 
merit by a select panel of blues professionals. 

The citation for NorthernBlues Music, 
founded by Fred Litwin in 2000, reads: “By 
featuring a roster that combines new, cutting- 
edge artists and more established ones, 
NorthernBlues is setting the template for to- 
day’s independent record companies.” 

The NorthernBlues roster includes the 
likes of Watermelon Slim & The Workers, 
Eddie Turner and Otis Taylor. 

Since 1999 the Edmonton Labatt Blues 
Festival, under the guidance of co-producers 
Cam Hayden and Carrol Dean, has de- 
veloped into one of the premier events of its 
kind. Their citation states: “‘[It] stands out 
from other blues festivals in the sense that it 
typically never repeats the same act.” 

Holger Petersen, possibly the best-known 
figure in the blues community in Canada, 
hardly needs an introduction in these pages. 
He will receive his award for his 21 years as 


host of Saturday Night Blues and 38 years 


Fred Litwin: 


NorthernBlues 
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spinning discs on Natch’! Blues. 

The event will take place at the Doubletree 
Hotel, dowtown Memphis on Saturday, Feb 2. 
Windsor, ON, accordionist and folk singer 

Len Wallace, has been cast in the upcom- 
ing Jonathan Lynn film Bonny Boys. 

Lynn’s previous films include My Cousin 
Vinny, Sgt. Bilko, and acclaimed BBC se- 
ries Yes, Minister and Yes, Prime Minister. 
The lead actors in his project include Pete 
Postlethwaite, Brian Cox and Lynn himself. 
The film is a joint Canada/U.K. production. 

It’s acomedy-drama about two aging, has- 
been Scottish performers living in Canada for 
30 years. They reunite in a last grasp for fame, 
resurrecting their genre of Harry Lauder/ 
Andy Stewart Scottish showband music in 
the hope of returning to Scotland in a blaze 
of glory. 

Wallace has been cast as the character of 
Kirk, one of the band (The Crowd) members 
and an accordion player, of course. He will 
also be involved in recording the main score 
of the movie. Rehearsals have already taken 
place in Saint John, NB, and filming is sched- 
uled to start in Spring 2008. 

The Ontario Trillium Foundation has 
awarded the Ontario Council of Folk 
Festivals an operating grant of $150,000 
over three years. Part of this funding will go 
towards the OCFF researching the economic 


impact of folk and roots music festivals 


Len Wallace: 


movie star 


throughout Ontario. The data collected will 
help provide marketing strategies to increase 
attendance and profiles of festivals in Ontario. 

“This grant has fundamentally changed the 
way we do things at the OCFF,” says execu- 
tive director Erin Benjamin. “It has enabled 
us to hire somebody to focus on community 
outreach. Our membership is now growing in 
ways we always wanted it to,” says executive 
director Erin Benjamin. 

The OCFF serves festivals, organizations 
and individuals working in the traditional, 
contemporary and multicultural folk music 
industry in Ontario. Its most recent annual 
conference took place in London, ON, in 
October. And at its Saturday night gala dinner, 
the late Stan Rogers was named the recipi- 
ent of the 7th annual Estelle Klein Award, 
which celebrates outstanding contributions 
to folk music in Ontario. It was the first time 
the award was given posthumously. Stan’s 
widow, Ariel, and son, Nathan, were on hand 
to accept tributes from friends and musicians. 
Past recipients include Sylvia Tyson, Jackie 
Washington and Ian Tamblyn. 

The winner of the Colleen Peterson 
Songwriting Award was also announced at 
the gala dinner. This year it went to Brooke 
Miller for her song Two Soldiers. The $1,000 
award honouring the late singer-songwriter 
Colleen Peterson was established in 2003 and 
supports and promotes the work of Ontario- 
resident emerging singer-songwriters in the 


genres of roots, traditional, folk and country 


Brooke Miller: 
award winner / 


music. 
Catherine McInnes and Charlie Sohmer 
were the 2007 grand-prize winners of the OCFF 


Songs From the Heart Songwriter Awards. 
McInnes won the English category for Waltzing 
on Eggshells and Sohmer the French category 
for Marie Anne Lagimodiere. They both re- 
ceived $1,000 and the opportunity to showcase. 

The 2008 OCFF conference and showcases 
take place Oct. 23-26, 2008, in Ottawa. For 
details, go to www.ocff.ca 

ae ae Sf 

After 15 years CBC Radio took the wonder- 
ful program Roots & Wings off the air in early 
October. Hosted by Philly Markowitz, it in- 
troduced Canadians to countless national and 
international world music talents. 

“[ had suspected that the show was nearing 
the end of its natural life for the last several 
months, due to proposed format changes at 
CBC Radio 2, but only found out the end date 
of September 30th —a few hours before going 
into the studio to record what [was] to become 
the final show,” says Markowitz. 

She will continue at the network as the 
weekend host of Radio 2’s overnight show, 
Nightstream, and host and co-produce oc- 
casional features about world and roots music 
for anew one-hour documentary program 
called Inside the Music, again for Radio 2. 
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Legendary Montreal-based impresario Sam 
Gesser, 77, was honoured with a brass plaque 
on Ottawa’s Folkwalk on Bank Street. The 
honour was made official at a private function 
Oct. 27 at Ottawa’s Paddy’s Pub. Penny Lang 
was amongst those paying tribute. 

Gesser will also become the first recipient 
of the Resonance Award, established by the 


Canadian Museum of Civilization to honour 


Sam Gesser: 


impresario ine. 


his outstanding contributions to Canada’s mu- 
sical heritage. He will receive this award Dec. 
1 at the museum during the Canadian Folk 
Music Awards gala ceremony. 

Gesser’s life changed forever in 1948 when 
he purchased a Folkways record in Chicago. 
The label had the likes of Woody Guthrie, 
Leadbelly and Pete Seeger on its roster. 
Gesser realised that no one was selling these 
records in Canada so he went to New York 
to see Folkways owner Moses Asch and 
returned as his Canadian distributor. Gessler 
would record the likes of Jean Carignan, 
Alan Mills, Helen Creighton, Edith Fowke 
and Wade Hemsworth for both Folkways 
and his own label, Allied Records. Gesser also 
founded The Record Centre of Montreal, the 
first record lending library in the metropolis. 

In the early 1950s, he began to present 
artists and groups in concert. His first show 
was Pete Seeger. Excited by his success with 
Seeger, Gesser started bringing international 
stars to Montreal, including Andres Segovia, 
Joan Baez and Liberace. 

The Canadian Music Creators Coalition 
(CMCC) renewed its calls, Oct. 27, for the 
Canadian government to ensure a made-in- 
Canada response to copyright reform. This 
call comes in the wake of the landmark judg- 
ment Oct. 4 against Jammie Thomas, the 
single mother of two from Brainerd, MN, 
who was hit with a penalty of $222,000 US 
for downloading 24 songs (approximately 90 
minutes of music with a retail value of less 
than $25) and the federal government’s addi- 
tion of “copyright reform” to its list of priori- 


ties in last week’s throne speech. 
“When the Canadian Record Industry 
Association (CRIA) says ‘copyright reform’ 


Battlefield Band: 


perform in Vancouver 


News 


what they really mean is, “Give a free hand 

to sue fans who download like they have in 
the US,’” said CMCC representative and 
Barenaked Ladies frontman Steven Page in 
a press release. “We hope the government has 
a better solution in mind. 

“We think lawsuits like the one in 
Minnesota would be terrible for the music 
business in Canada. It’s shortsighted to say, 
‘See you in court,’ one day and, “See you at 
Massey Hall,’ the next,” Page continued. “If 
record labels want to try to sue fans, we hope 
that they'll have the courtesy to stop trying to 
do it in our names.” 

The CMCC suggests a more effective leg- 
islative approach to peer-to-peer technology 
would be one that accepts current technologi- 
cal and music-business realities. 

“It’s been nearly 10 years since peer-to-peer 
file sharing changed the music industry and, 
despite what some people suggest, suing peo- 
ple isn’t going to make it 1995 again,” Page 
elaborated. “Capitol Records y. Thomas is 


just another example of the drastic measures 


American record labels have been taking 
against their fans for years. Despite all this ill 
will, peer-to-peer downloading hasn’t shown 
any sign of going away. If the Canadian goy- 
ernment wants to reform copyright it should 
be creating a made-in-Canada solution that 
looks to where the music industry is going, 
not where it was.” 

The Canadian Music Creators Coalition 
consists of performers like Sarah 
McLachlan, Broken Social Scene and The 
New Pornographers. 

Tim Readman has been appointed the new 
artistic director of the Vancouver Celtic festi- 
val. Readman is a musician, writer, producer 
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and a regular contributor to Penguin Eggs. 
He replaces Henry Kolenko, who left to 
work for Keystone Entertainment. The fes- 
tival recently acquired a title sponsor and is 
now known as Edgewater Casino CelticFest 
Vancouver. The fifth anniversary edition runs 
March 12-16, 2008, and features the likes of 
Scotland’s Battlefield Band. It will include 
a St. Patrick’s Party, open-air music stages, 
workshops, a festival market, children’s 
entertainment, spoken-word events, Irish, 
Scottish and Ottawa Valley dancing, a whisky 
tasting and a brewmaster’s dinner. Most of 
the events are free. For more information on 
the festival: www.celticfestvancouver.com 

Cape Breton fiddler Jerry Holland is 
undergoing treatment for cancer. He was 
diagnosed in June and had to cancel numer- 
ous gigs throughout the summer. A website, 
www.JerryHollandFund.org, has been set up 
to provide news of his health and to help him 
financially while he recovers. 

Still with Cape Breton: in an interesting 
turn of events, the island’s superb Celtic 
Colours has provided the blueprint for 
the Blas Festival, which takes place in the 
Scottish Highlands each September. Celtic 
Colours was set up to celebrate the traditional 
culture found around Cape Breton, much 
of it brought originally from the Highlands. 
In Inverness, Scotland, politicians in The 
Highland Council wanted to create a local 
festival highlighting the region’s traditional 
music and consulted with Celtic Colours’s 
Joella Foulds and Max MacDonald. As a re- 
sult, Blas Festival is rapidly establishing itself 
as the Highlands’ premier Gaelic and tradi- 
tional music festival. It runs Sept. 5-13, 2008. 
Celtic Colours takes place Oct. 10-18. 
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Vancouver Folk is a first-rate website for 
local folk enthusiasts set up by Si Garber. It 
features a discussion forum, upcoming event 
information, links to other folk-oriented 
websites, blogs, photo sites and an article on 
Martin Carthy by Penguin Eggs contributor 
Tony Montague. Advertising space is avail- 
able for artists and potential sponsors. This 
site is not affiliated with any organization. It 
can be found at www.vancouvertolk.com 
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Buffy Sainte-Marie will receive the 2007 
Winnipeg Folk Music Festival Achievement 
Award on Dec. 6 at its annual Winter Wassail. 
The gala dinner, held at the Winnipeg 
Convention Centre, will include Sainte-Marie 
performing a short set, and a silent auction. 

The achievement award was established to 
recognize outstanding accomplishments in 
folk music. Recipients must have performed 
at the Winnipeg Folk Music Festival. Past 
winners include Bruce Cockburn and 
Odetta. 

ae 2 & 

Loreena McKennitt’s long-running pri- 
vacy action ended Oct. 5 in the High Court in 
London, England. It concluded with Niema 
Ash, who had signed a confidentiality agree- 
ment as an employee of McKennitt, agreeing 
not to publish a book that delved deeply into 
McKennitt’s private matters. Ash will also 


make a substantial payment of costs. 


Tama DJ-TIam what I play 


Since 2004, vegan baking show Lert’s 
Get Baked with Dave Ewenson and Mat 
Dunlap combines food and music. Each 
week, a guest helps create a culinary 
delight in their Halifax kitchen. Canadian 
musicians Joel Plaskett, Jill Barber, 
Petunia, Buck 65, Christine Fellows, 

Jim Bryson, Jenn Grant and others have 
starred on the show. Recipes are care- 
fully chosen to compliment the artist. 
For example, Geoff Berner made whisky 
latkes and Old Man Luedecke made 
baked beans. “The guests often mention 
that it’s the best radio interview they’ ve 
ever done because they just chill ona 
couch and eat food and meet some dudes 
from the town they’ re in,” says Mat. ““We 


This follows a judgment by Justice Eady in 
the Court of Appeal in December 2005 which 
found that McKennitt’s privacy had been 
intruded upon and that the duty of confidence 
owed to her by Ash, her former friend and 
employee, had been violated. 


Ash, a U.K. resident, had self-published 


a book about the Canadian singer and com- 
poser in the summer of 2005. 

After a 10-day High Court trial in 
November 2005, certain passages of the 
book were restrained by order of Mr. Justice 
Eady. He found that pages, such as those 
dealing with the tragic death by drowning of 
McKennitt’s fiance and her subsequent grief 
“were remarkably intrusive.” 

At the completion of this latest ruling, a 
statement read in Open Court by Desmond 
Browne, QC, made clear that Ms. Ash would 
not publish her new version of the book or 
any other information about McKennitt. 

Lawyer Mark Thomson, representing 
McKennitt, said: “Loreena McKennitt is 
relieved that Ms. Ash has agreed to stop these 


relentless attempts to invade her privacy.” 


Correction: In the Ron Kavana feature in 
issue No. 35. Ron told journalist Colin Ir- 
win that he was put off site at the Canmore 
Folk Festival for drinking beer backstage. 
Because it is a dry festival, Kavana actually 
left the site for a drink with a friend. Our 
apologies to Ken Rooks and the Canmore 
Folk Festival for this error. 


Dave Ewénison and 
Mat Dunlap 


become friends with everybody that does 
the show.” Let’s Get Baked is broadcast 
on 18 community radio stations across the 
country, from St. John’s, NL, to Prince 


George, BC. Recipes and downloadable 
episodes are available on their website, 
letsgetbaked.ckdu.ca/ and on podcast at 
letsgetbakedpodcast.blogspot.com/ 


And the Nominees Are. . . 


& I <i a 
Canadian Folk 
Music Awards 


2) nga f ra 
Prix de musique 
folk canadienne 


The 2007 Canadian Folk Music Awards 
gala takes place on Saturday, Dec. 1, at 
the Canadian Museum of Civilization in 
Gatineau, PQ, (Hull). Hosted by CBC Radio’s 
Shelagh Rogers and Le Vent du Nord’s 
Benoit Bourque, the event includes live 
performances by Ron Hynes, Vishten, Ian 
Tamblyn, Florent Volent, Galitcha, Sylvia 
Tyson, The Duhks and T. Nile. 

Here are all the nominees: Best Album — 
Traditional: Erynn Marshall & Chris Coole, 
Meet Me in the Music; La Part du Quéteux, 
Paye la Traite; Foggy Hogtown Boys, 
Pigtown Fling; John Reischman & The 
Jaybirds, Stellar Jays; Les Charbonniers de 
V’Enfer, A la grace de Dieu. 

Best Album — Contemporary: Jim Bryson, 
Where the Bungalows Roam; Oh Susanna, 
Short Stories; The Duhks, Migrations; David 
Francey, Right of Passage; Jenny Whiteley. 

Best Children’s Album: Pied Pumkin, 
Pumkids; Debbie Carroll, Simply Beautiful; 
Genevieve Bilodeau & Connie Kaldor, Un 
Canard a New York; Laura Vinson & Free 
Spirit, Mossbag Lullaby, Alex Mahé, Wakin’ 
Up the Sunshine. 

Best Singer —- Contemporary: David 


Francey, Right of Passage; Jill Barber, For 
All Time; Jeremy Fisher, Goodbye Blue 
Monday; Dawn Tyler Watson, En Duo; T. 
Nile, At My Table; Bruce Cockburn, Life 


Short Call Now. 

Best Instrumentalist — Solo: Trish Clair- 
Peck, Dawson's Tumble; Brian Thomas, 
Prairie Rain; Les Finnigan, Things My 
Guitar Said; Anne Lindsay; News From Up 
the Street, Gordon Quinton, The Yellow Sky. 

Best Instrumentalist — Group: Foggy 
Hogtown Boys, Pigtown Fling; Creaking 
Tree String Quartet; Zhe Soundtrack: 
Sultans of String, Luna; Les Chauffeurs a 
Pieds, Au Studio des Trois Lits; Jaime RT & 
Andy Hillhouse, Spark. 

Best Songwriter — English: Oh Susanna, 
Short Stories; Emm Gryner, The Summer 
of High Hopes; David Francey, Right of 
Passage; Bruce Cockburn, Life Short Call 
Now; Jon Brooks, Ours and the Shepherds; 
Keri Latimer, Shelley Marshall (Nathan), 
Key Principles. 

Best Songwriter — French: Sylvie Jean, 
Déjouer le vent; Guillaume Monette, 
Guillaume Meloche-Charlebois, Nicola 
Morel (Trois Gars Su’L’Sofa), Des Cobras, 
des Tarentules; Hugo Fleury (Polemil 
Bazar), Avale Ta Montre; Guillaume 
Arsenault, Le rang des Iles; Michel 
Marchildon, Fragments d’Identité. 

Best Songwriter — Aboriginal: Sandy 
Scofield, Nikawiy Askiy; Leela Gilday, 
Sedze; Ry Moran, Groundwater; Laura 
Vinson, Mossbag Lullaby; Karen 
Donaldson (Shepherd — The Crow Girls), 
Where the Green Grass Grows. 

Best Vocal Group: Nathan, Key Principles; 
The Be Good Tanyas, Hello Love; Tanglefoot, 
Dance Like Flames; Blackie and the Rodeo 


Bruce Cockburn 


Kings, Let's Frolic; Sirens, Look Up. 

Best Ensemble: Les Charbonniers de 
l’Enfer, A la grace de Dieu; Creaking 
Tree String Quartet, Zhe Soundtrack; The 
Duhks, Migrations; John Reichman & 

The Jaybirds, Stellar Jays; Harry Manx & 
Kevin Breit, /n Good We Trust. 

Best Solo Artist: Jeremy Fisher, Goodbye 
Blue Monday; Rose Cousins, If You Were 
For Me; Sarah Noni Metzner, Daybreak 
Mourning; tan Tamblyn, Superior: Spirit and 
Light; Bruce Cockburn, Life Short Call Now. 

Best World Solo: Duane Andrews, 

Crocus; Kiran Ahluwalia, Wanderlust; Rita 
Chiarelli, Cuore: The Italian Sessions; Alex 
Cuba, A gua del Pozo; Sara Renelik, Aube. 

Best World Group: Mighty Popo, Muhazi; 
Kobo Town, /ndependence; Labess, Tout Va 
Bien; Autorickshaw, So the Journey Goes; 
Les Gitans de Sarajevo, Opa! 

Best New/Emerging Artist: The Gruff, 

The Gruff ; Kim Beggs, Wanderer ’s Paean; 
Jacob & Lily, The Cathedral; Notre Dame 
de Grass, New Canada Road; Brigitte Saint- 
Aubin, Etre. 

Producer of the Year: Joby Baker, (Alexis 
Puentes), Agua del Pozo; Colin Linden 
(Blackie and the Rodeo Kings), Let’s Frolic; 
Lewis Melville (Tannis Slimmon), Lucky 
Blue; Anne Lindsay & Oliver Schroer 
(Anne Lindsay), News From Up the Street; 
Jonathan Goldsmith (Bruce Cockburn), 
Life Short Call Now. 

Pushing the Boundaries: Creaking Tree 
String Quartet, The Sound Track; Harry 
Manx & Kevin Breit, /n Good We Trust; 
Joey Wright, Jalopy; The Fugitives, /n 
Streetlight Communion; Autorickshaw, So 


the Journey Goes. 

Young Performer of the Year: Kyrie 
Kristmanson (ON); The Vissia Sisters 
(AB); Chrissy Crowley (NS); Nerea (NS); 
John Fettes (SK). 
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~The Edmonton Folk Music Festival 


Confirmed artists for August 7-10, 2008 


Bellowhead, Carolina Chocolate Drops, The Duhks, Eliza Gilkyson & Nina 
Gerber, Haugaard & Heirup, KNaan, Maura O'Connell, Show of Hands. 


(Pssst. . .pssst...and 5? more to be added) 


www.efmf.ab.ca 


Doug Riley 1945 — 2007 

Long considered a pillar of the Canadian 
music industry, Doug Riley died of a heart 
attack Aug. 27 while sitting on a plane leav- 
ing Calgary. He’d just performed at the Cal- 
gary International Blues Festival. He was 
62, writes Roddy Campbell. 

Riley’s star-studded career included col- 
laborations with Ray Charles, Placido Do- 
mingo, Ringo Starr, Gordon Lightfoot, Anne 
Murray, Sylvia Tyson and Bob Seger. He 
has collaborated on more than 300 record- 
ings, with such musicians as Moe Koffman 
and Natalie McMaster. 

Riley’s career began with the R&B combo 
The Silhouettes in Toronto. His big break 
came in 1968 when Ray Charles asked him 
to arrange and perform on his LP Doing His 
Thing. Charles asked him to join his band, 
but Riley opted to stay in Canada, a move 
that led to a career that combined arranging 
and producing with touring and performing. 

He found more success with his soulful 
music ensemble, Dr. Music, and made a 
name as an accomplished jazz musician. 

Born April 24, 1945, in Toronto, Riley suf- 
fered from polio as a child and took to the 
piano as a way of expressing his creativity. 
He discovered jazz as a six-year-old through 
his father’s record collection. He went on 
to earn a bachelor of music in composition 
from the University of Toronto while play- 
ing with The Silhouettes. 

With Dr. Music, he had a string of Top 20 
hits in the 1970s, and released Try A Little 
Harder, Sun Goes By and Bedtime Story. 

Doug Riley won jazz organist of the year 
continuously from 1993 to 2000 at the an- 
nual Jazz Report Awards. He was awarded 
the Order of Canada in the fall of 2004. He 
leaves behind two sons and his wife, Jan. 


Alphonse Ardoin 1916 — 2007 


Louisiana’s Creole music lost one of its 
great figureheads, writes Ken Hunt, with 
the death of Alphonse “Bois Sec” Ardoin 
on May 16 at the age of 90. Kin to, some 
say cousin to, the early musical pioneer 
Amedé Ardoin, he was part of one of Loui- 
siana’s greatest musical dynasties. 

The zydeco singer and accordion player 
was born into the L’Anse de Prien Noir 
community located outside Duralde on 
Nov. 16, 1916. He took up the one-row 
button accordion, and in 1966 cut his first 
album with fiddle player Canray Fontenot, 
with whom he had launched the Duralde 
Ramblers in the late 1940s. Theirs was a 
friendship and musical partnership that 
endured until Fontenot’s death in 1995. 
Together they appeared in U.S. filmmaker 


Les Blank’s J’ai Eté au Bal. 

His nickname, Bois Sec, means dry wood 
and Blank used it for the title of his Dry 
Wood, Hot Pepper — a tribute to the influ- 
ence of Ardoin’s expansive family in the 
music of Louisiana. The Ardoins and the 
Balfas shared many a stage and genera- 
tions of the families recorded together. 
Ardoin’s music dated from a time before 
the impact of recording technology forever 
transformed Louisiana music. It had an 
earthiness that will be missed. His record- 
ings, however, preserve the qualities and 
musicianship for posterity, those things that 
made him one of the region’s great musi- 
cians and earned him a national heritage 
award from the U.S. National Endowment 
for the Arts in 1986. 


Lucky Dube 1964 — 2007 


Lucky Dube, one of the foremost pioneers 
of Afro-reggae, was murdered on Oct. 16, 
2007, shot dead in a bungled carjacking in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. Lucky Philip 
Dube was so named because he arrived and 
survived after his mother had suffered sev- 
eral miscarriages. He was born on Aug. 3, 
1964, in Ermelo, about 150 kilometres from 
Johannesburg. His harsh personal experi- 
ences and living under apartheid instilled in 
him a keen sense of social justice. 

He gravitated towards music at the age 
of eight. By 1979 he was working profes- 
sionally as a recording artist, perform- 
ing mbaqanga (“Zulu soul music,” as he 
neatly phrased it), initially as a member 
of Richard Siluma’s band, Love Brothers. 
(Siluma later became his manager.) His first 
mbaqanga album under his own name was 
Kudala Ngikuncenga. 

The dynamics of the band changed and 
they switched to the name Lucky Dube and 
the Supersoul. Typically he was listening 
to the mbaqanga of the Soul Brothers and 
Mahlathini and the Mahotella Queens, 
but when he could he listened to Jimmy 
Cliff and even Bob Marley and Peter Tosh. 
Cliff's music was relatively easy to locate. 
The real and perceived militancy of The 
Wailers was sufficient for their record- 
ings to be sold as samizdat cassette copies 
smuggled from Swaziland or Zimbabwe. 

With six mbaqanga albums behind him, 
he took the momentous decision in 1984 
to broaden his approach and speak to a 
bigger audience. Mbaqanga was primar- 
ily a Zulu-speaking phenomenon. Instead, 
he cut Rastas Never Die and Gallo had a 
fit! Slightly ahead of its time, it failed to 
capture people’s imaginations and flopped. 
Hoodwinking the label, he did the same 


Lucky Dube 


thing again with Think About The Children 
(1985). Gallo only found out about it when 
it went to production. Gallo insisted that 
Dube refund the outgoings if it didn’t take 
off. It did. Thereafter from Slave (1987), 
his first truly rounded Afro-reggae album, 
the label got behind him and Lucky Dube 
went on to establish himself as one of the 
continent’s greatest Afro-reggae acts. 


Jah Jerry 1921 — 2007 

The ska and reggae guitarist Jerome 
Hines, popularly known under his Rastafar- 
ian name Jah Jerry, writes Ken Hunt, died 
on Aug. 13, 2007, in the Jamaican capital, 
Kingston. Well known for his work with 
Jimmy Cliff, Desmond Dekker, Derrick 
Morgan and Rico (Rodriguez), he is best 
known for his guitar in the Skatalites. He 
was a linchpin in Jamaican popular and 
roots music. 

Born on Aug. 11, 1921, he grew up in the 
impoverished Kingston district of Jones 
Town. His blind father taught him his first 
guitar chords. Hines got good enough to get 
regular work in hotel bands and studio ses- 
sions for rising acts like Prince Buster’s All 
Stars, the Drumbago All Stars and Derrick 
Morgan. Whilst playing behind Morgan on 
They Got To Go and Shake A Leg, Hines hit 
a groove that many consider the birthing 
pangs of ska’s distinctive sound. 

His lightly syncopated, distinctive guitar 
work graced many hits, but the turning 
point came with the formation of Jamaica’s 
first massive instrumental ensemble, the 
Skatalites, in which Jah Jerry played from 
early 1964. Their hits included theme 
covers from such films as The Guns of Na- 
varone and Exodus. They would eventually 
inspire the UK’s popular 2-Tone movement, 
led by Madness and The Specials. 
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Deep Dark Woods 


By Tom Murray 

Deep Dark Woods has certainly made a 
splash in the last half year. 

The Saskatoon-based band — signed with 
Steve Dawson’s Black Hen Music label — 
is riding on the strength of a new album, 
Hang Me, Oh Hang Me. Released at the 
beginning of August, it’s an impressively 
mature sophomore release, a strikingly 
written, confidently played batch of songs 
that bespeaks experience beyond their 
years. 

Not just unthinkingly chipping off the 
country-rock, the four-piece also wanders 
easily through psychedelia, Appalachian, 
*70s country, folk, rock and bluegrass, with 
three-part harmonies that put veteran bands 
of their type to shame. 

It’s revealed for all to see in Hang Me, Oh 
Hang Me, a distinct and timeless sound that 
nevertheless doesn’t come across as studied 
or retro — bassist/vocalist Chris Mason 
thinks that the band hasn’t even scratched 
the surface of their potential yet. 

“We’ve been advancing with every 
release. The first album took 12 hours to 
record, and maybe another 12 to mix,” he 
says. “This one we had more time to work 
on it, so we experimented with instruments 
and arrangements and used what sounded 
best. 

‘“We’ve got enough material for the next 
album already, and with three songwriters 
there’s a lot to choose from.” 

Along with glowing critical reviews for 
their album, Deep Dark Woods, which is 
rounded out by guitarists/vocalists Ryan 
T. Boldt and Burke Barlow, as well as 
drummer/vocalist Lucas Goetz, has caught 
the attention of other musicians as well. 
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They’ ve teamed up 
with labelmate and 
fellow Saskatoonite 
Shuyler Jansen, 
providing the live 
backing for the tour 
of his own Black 
Hen release, Today's 
Remains. 

“It’s great to be 
able to do something 
completely differ- 
ent from what we 
normally do,” Mason 
notes. “It makes us 
better players, and it’s 
fun to play his songs. 
It also helps out with 
how we look at our 
own music, expand- 
ing how we arrange 
and write our songs.” 

Mason says the team-up will continue far 
into the new year, with shows out as far as 
the East Coast. In the future are tentative 
plans for Deep Dark Woods to make incur- 
sions into the United States and Europe, 
and more touring throughout Canada. 

“Right now we're really just enjoying 
playing live,” he says. “We’re getting more 
confident as we go along, and I think that 
people are really picking up on that.” 


Nathan Lawr and the Minotaurs 

By David McPherson 

A recent move from Toronto to Sudbury 
gave Nathan Lawr more time to think. 

“All artists agree you need time to spend 
on art, but how that is achieved is up to the 
individual,” he explains. “No matter where 
you live, it is a trade-off. In Toronto, I had 
limitless opportunities to participate in art, 
but I had to endure crowed streets and street- 
cars. In Sudbury, there are smaller crowds, 
but also fewer artistic opportunities.” 

A Sea of Tiny Lights shows Lawr making 
the most of his opportunities. He describes 
the recording sessions as “chaotic” and 
“exhilarating.” 

“Making a record is kind of like looking 
for a light switch in the dark: you know 
what you are looking for but can never be 
too sure where you might find it.” 

Themes of entrapment are apparent 
throughout, from images of struggling sea 
survivors in The Glass, to the James Loney 
inspired Footsteps. 

The Glass was inspired by two separate 
Maritime disaster stories, says Lawr. 

“IT was reading The Curse of the Narrows 
and several things touched me,” he notes. 


“One was, when the explosion occurred, 
glass from all the windows within a mile 
radius shattered and left hundreds of people 
with glass in their eyes. A doctor retells 

the story of how there were so many eye 
extractions they didn’t know where to put 
them all. 

“The other story concerned a fur expedi- 
tion about men trapped in the middle of a 
huge sheet of ice, surrounded by nothing, not 
knowing if they would be rescued. Both tales 
made me think our lives as humans are like 
fragile candles, easily snuffed out.” 

Listening to Lawr’s music, one feels it’s 
also like a candle; but rather than one easily 
snuffed, one that burns bright. Lawr likens his 
music to folk art, rather than strict folk music. 

“If you talk about folk art, you're talking 
about people who aren’t necessarily com- 
mercial or professional, but who are mak- 
ing work that is intriguing, relates to their 
community and speaks to larger issues,” 
he explains. “If you apply that definition 
to what I do, then, I consider myself a folk 
musician.” 


Baobab Tree 

By Mary Beth Carty 

Twenty years ago, when Kathy Arm- 
strong was studying classical percussion at 
university, she noticed something was off. 
“T felt like there was a link missing. I didn’t 
feel a connection with the audience.” 

African percussion classes led to study 
in Ghana which led to a master’s degree 
in music education. The product of all this 
hard work is the Baobab Tree African Drum 
and Dance Society, located in Ottawa. 

Their youth and adult groups have per- 
formed everywhere from the Black Sheep 
Inn to the National Arts Centre. 

“It’s the kind of music you can take to a 
lot of different places,” Kathy says. “When 
you add an educational component, it really 
encourages people to be participating rather 
than just sitting. In Africa you wouldn’t 
normally have a separation between audi- 
ence and performer.” 

In 2002, Baobab Tree produced Footsteps 
to Ghana, a CD and DVD documentary of 
the first trip of Canadian children to Ghana. 

“Part of what we do is to make sure that 
we have a connection back to Dagbamete, 
the village where I first studied. We also 
raise money for the school, water projects, 
electricity and so on.” 

Dagbamete is the birthplace of Kathy’s 
teacher, Kwasi Dunyo, who now teaches at 
the University of Toronto. 

“He’s magnetic, charismatic, a very 
strong leader and performer, and a great 
teacher,” she gushes. In honour of Kathy, 


Mr. Dunyo constructed a lodge, where stu- 
dents can stay when they visit Dagbamete. 

One cannot help but call Scarborough 
native Kathy Armstrong a woman of sheer 
courage and determination. 

“As for many things in life, one starts 
with one small action,” she explains. “At 
first | had only seven students, we met once 
a week and did two performances a season. 
Now there are 22 in the youth group, 

15 adult performers, 30 performances a 
season, and about 80 people taking weekly 
classes, from age seven to seniors. 

“T think if we knew where our intuitive 
leaps would take us we might not make the 
jump! You just keep taking the next step 
and learning and reflecting as you go.” 

An inspiring woman! 


La Tourelle Orkestra 

By Mary Beth Carty 

Listening to their fervent, gypsy-flavoured 
debut album, you’d never guess that La Tourel- 
le Orkestra started out as a bluegrass band. 

“We learned all the standards,” says 
Pierre-Olivier Roy, accordionist and 
manouche guitarist for the collective. “We 
were four guitarists and an oboe player. 
I brought in some Jewish pieces, Mike 
brought some trad Québecois. Gradually 
we moved towards the music we are mak- 


ing now.” 

Their new CD, La Marche aux Vertiges, 
contains a collection of festive, exotic com- 
positions to make you hoot and jive. 

The band came together while several 


La Tourelle 
a kestre ’ 
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members were living in an infamous apart- 
ment on LaTourelle street in Quebec City. 

“We'd always be out on the sunny deck, 
playing music, drinking beer. People were 
always stopping in.” They met trumpet 
player Alexis Basque during one of their 
wild jam parties. 

“Tt just clicked!” He and oboe/clarinet 
player Jean-Luc Coté make an excellent 
team, dexterously executing the most rapid 
of melodies in perfect harmony. 

The Orkestra eventually moved from their 
deck to the street. 

“Busking allows you to expand your rep- 
ertoire and learn the pieces by heart.” 

From there, the group developed a follow- 
ing in Quebec bars and concert halls. 

No one person is given songwriting cred- 
its on the album. “We construct the pieces 
as a team. In the case of Besoin, Pico was 
inspired by one of Mike’s instrumentals 
to write a text. Jean-Luc and Alexis added 
horn arrangements. But Anonymous Letter 
— that’s all Simon.” 

The members switch lead vocalists with 
each song. “We sing to get people into it, 
but what we really love are instrumentals. 
There’s nothing like a good air and some 
Hey! Hey! Hey!s to get people dancing. A 
text takes a lot of space in a tune.” 

The album contains lyrics in four lan- 
guages. “We love eclecticism. When you 
play music from many countries, you ap- 
preciate the sounds of different languages.” 

Aside from being a member of the col- 
lective, Mr. Roy, my interviewee, holds a 
master’s degree in contempo- 
rary composition and currently 
works in the field. 

“T just sit at the piano all 
day and drink coffee,” he 
revels. “It’s the best job in the 
world!” 

Petunia 

By Mary Beth Carty 

Petunia is a wandering 
romantic, a smooth country 
crooner with punk attitude and 
a penchant for gunfight ballads, 
yodelling and bicycle songs. 

His fifth and best album to 
date, Petunia and the Loons, 
was released this past May, 
just one month after his City 
of Life or Hayride to Hell and 
shot to No. 1 on Canadian 
college radio charts. The 
album was recorded in a 
cabin in New Brunswick 
upon Petunia’s arrival from a 
six-month stint in Peru. 


Shortcuts — 


“First we did a tour, to get back into 
shape. Then we trucked up tonnes of 
gear up to a cabin outside of Miramichi. 
Everyday we’d wake up, eat breakfast, play 
poker, record *til about 10, have dinner. 
Then we'd play poker again, go to sleep, 
get up around I[1, and do it all over again. 
We had a blast.” 

The Loons came together during Petunia’s 
weekly gig at the Lunar Rogue pub in Fred- 
ericton. He’s also got a band 1n Vancouver. 

“They used to play with Ray Condo and 
the Ricochets. They're my dream team.” 

In 2004 Petunia recorded with this band 
but never had the money to release the 
album. He intends to complete this project 
upon his return from Europe, where he’s 
following his roaming heart this winter. 

Ten years ago, Petunia was an independent 
filmmaker living in Toronto, editing films 
by day and sleeping in his friend’s cinema 
by night. A chance meeting with a woman 
named Sheila Gostick changed his life. 

“She taught me how to sing and play 
guitar. I didn’t know that I was going to 
become a musician. It was an accident.” 

His sweet, Cash-esque Sheila’s Song 
was written for her. The sensibility of a 
filmmaker resurfaces in many of his songs, 
including the horn-layden story-ballad 
Cowboy's Waltz. 

“People often say to me, ‘You're so lucky 
to be a musician.’ I agree, I am. But it 
didn’t come without a lot of work. Every- 
one has a path. And if you don’t believe 
you're on the right path, you’re fucked. The 
only thing that’s real is within you. If you 
don’t trust yourself, if you never try, you 
can never get on to the next step in your 
life. If there’s something you believe in, 
start on it today! Even if it means that you 
might end up poor and out on the street!” 
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Rachel Unthank & The Winterset’s second 
release, The Bairns, has racked up some 
serious accolades. The legendry Robert Wy- 
att considers them, “the morning dew that 
hasn’t been steamed off yet.” Yes ... well... 
Dispatches from abroad, Colin Irwin. 


In the U.K. right now, a veritable ava- 
lanche of exciting, young, new, folk acts are 
striding out from all corners of the country, 
proffering a dazzling variety of styles and 
backgrounds. 

Lisa Knapp, Ruth Notman, Bella Hardy, 
Jim Causley, The Devil’s Interval, LAU, 
Kris Drever, Bellowhead, Julie Fowlis, 
Alasdair Roberts, Mawkin, Tunng, Bellow- 
head, Gloworms ... the list is endless. 

But the most successful of the lot and the 
act they’re all talking about is Rachel Un- 
thank & the Winterset. Their second album, 
The Bairns, was launched last summer at the 
Cambridge Festival (where they were widely 
deemed the hit of the weekend that also fea- 
tured the likes of Joan Baez, The Waterboys, 
Steve Earle, Toots & the Maytals and Nanci 
Griffith) and proceeded to open up doors that 
usually remain firmly barred to anyone of an 
acoustic, folkie nature. 

A licensing deal with the corporate might 
of EMI has helped, of course, but a fearless 
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The Unique Magic of The Bairns 


musical approach — mixing Northumbrian 
folk traditions with complex, daring and 
frequently dark arrangements — has made 
waves in the mainstream and won numer- 
ous accolades and a raft of nominations at 
the BBC Folk Awards. 

Raised in the Newcastle area where their 
dad, George, still sings with the shanty 
group The Keelers and is a member of 
a rapper (sword) and clog dancing side, 
Rachel Unthank and her younger sis- 
ter, Becky, have a rich traditional music 
pedigree, spending their formative years 
at festivals and folk clubs. It’s one reason 
why, despite their relatively young age, 
they manage to deliver seriously demand- 
ing material, including big ballads, and 
sound utterly convincing. 

Rachel’s earthy voice contrasts and blends 
beautifully with Becky’s softer, huskier 
style to create the stunning harmonies that 
have become their calling card. Choosing 
the bitter eight-minute murder ballad Cruel 
Sister as the title track of their 2005 debut 
album was itself a statement of intent so 
bold that it bordered on foolhardy. Some 
people said they didn’t have sufficient life 
experience to carry off such heavy material. 

“No, we haven’t been down pits or been 
battered wives or had children but we’ ve 


been singing those songs for so long they 
feel like a part of us,” says Rachel. “I can 
see why people would say that but it seems 
natural to us to sing this stuff. Somebody 
reviewing our first record said it wasn’t 
right to sing Cyril Tawney’s Monday Morn- 
ing, because young women don’t stand in 
bus queues with hangovers. I don’t think he 
can know many young women! We’ ve had 
a nice upbringing and happy childhoods 
but that doesn’t mean we have to shy away 
from gritty music.” 

They are now self-deprecatingly critical 
of some tracks on Cruel Sister — particular- 
ly their performance on the title track, but 
the album was still striking enough to gain 
some influential admirers, and the major 
labels came courting. Two of the supple- 
mentary musicians used on Cruel Sister 
— fiddle player-singer Jackie Oates (Jim 
Moray’s sister) and Yorkshire pianist singer 
Belinda O’ Hooley — joined permanently 
and a regular touring band was formed. 

At the time Becky was at university in 
Manchester, loved to spend her weekends 
out clubbing with her mates, and was by no 
means certain she had the time or inclina- 
tion to commit herself to the band. So it 
fell to the far-from-confident Rachel to 
reluctantly assume top billing. 

But a lot of things changed following the 
release of Cruel Sister. Rachel grew into 
her role in the spotlight, Becky decided 
she’d had enough clubbing and threw 
herself into the band, Belinda O’ Hooley (an 
indie music lover who once won TV show 
Stars In Their Eyes impersonating Annie 
Lennox and earned her living playing at 
old people’s homes) was akin to a stand-up 
comedian on stage, and the delicate, very 
English style of Jackie Oates’s playing was 
an admirable foil for them all. 

Throw in some clog dancing, Belinda’s 
maverick piano arrangements incorporating 
jazz, classical, Broadway standards and a 
strange obsession with Bonnie Tyler, con- 
stant banter, a bold choice of programming 
(aside from the trad stuff, they now cover 
everything from Bonnie Prince Billy to 
Robert Wyatt and Antony & the Johnsons) 
and exquisite harmonies, and they evolved 
into a unique act. 

Finally satisfied that it wouldn’t com- 
promise their artistic independence, they 
signed a U.K. licensing deal with EMI for 
their second album, The Bairns. Anyone 
assuming this equated to “sell-out” was 
swittly disabused by the dark, challenging 
nature of their material and arrangements 
on the new album. 

“We wanted to move on from the last 


album and be more explorative. Traditional 
singing is still very important to us but at the 
same time we want to be creative. I’m aware 
we tread a fine line. We love traditional 
songs, stories and dance but we won’t play 
safe. The only temptation for us was to make 
this album even more left field. 

“We tried to find some happy songs to 
break up the really serious, miserable ones 
but we really enjoy doing those songs. 
We’re determined to push ourselves. We 
did think EMI might try and make Belinda 
wear high heels and a big frock but sadly 
not. There’s no point in trying to style us or 
give us a new image; we’re not that sort of 
band. For us, it’s all about the music.” 

Jackie Oates, whose self-titled solo album 
had been picking up plenty of plaudits, 
departed on the eve of recording their new 
album and was replaced by Niopha Keegan, 
the sister of top flute player Niall Keegan, in- 
troducing an Irish fiddle style to the equation. 

And while Rachel still professes amaze- 
ment at their popularity, it’s not hard to see 
why they’ ve achieved such a breakthrough, 
both inside and outside of the established 
folk scene. 

Belinda O’ Hooley has written a couple 
of superb songs for the band, including 
Whitethorn, a harrowing song about her 
great grandmother in Ireland, who gave 
birth to 16 children and saw 14 of them 
die. Blue Bleezing Blind Drunk, learned 
from Sheila Stewart, is another big song 
about domestic violence, with a brilliant 
arrangement that takes you through the 
whole sweep of emotions from despair to 
defiance. 

And Robert Wyatt has given their bold 
version of his Sea Song the seal of approv- 
al, going to see them one night in concert in 
Lincoln and declaring them “new and fresh 
— the morning dew that hasn’t been steamed 
off yet.” 

Becky says she thought long and hard 
how best to interpret Sea Song. “It’s a very 
strange song anyway, so I thought, ‘How 
can I make it stranger?’ But then I thought, 
‘Tm a girl and I sing in a totally different 
accent to him so it’s probably best just to do 
it in completely my own way.” 

So all’s hunky dory for the Unthanks as 
they try to take British success to the wider 
world. “You know,” says Rachel suddenly, 
“people are always on about us doing this 
dark material and heavy ballads. I don’t 
think of them as being dark at all, I just 
think of them as being magical.” 

It’s a word that ably sums up the strange, 
eclectic, brave, beautiful music of Rachel 
Unthank & the Winterset. 
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Zen And Now 


Jayme Stone’s banjo projects include 
collaborations with Malian kora player 
Mansa Sissoko, various members of the 
U.S. bluegrass outfit Uncle Earle, and 
a jazz quartet. Mary Beth Carty corners 
Bela Fleck’s protege. 


It’s hard to put your finger on Jayme 
Stone’s style. Equal parts roots and jazz, the 
Toronto native’s boundary-crossing musical 
adventures have taken him from Appalachia 
to Africa. 

When I ask him what he thinks about 
being dubbed “The Next Béla Flek,’ by a 
National Post journalist, he replies, “That 
was a little hyperbolic for me.” 

Nonetheless, Jayme Stone follows in 
Béla’s footsteps, exploring the banjo as 
an instrument for contemporary roots-in- 
fluenced creations — but he is, as another 
journalist once put it, “more chilled out.’ 

This makes sense, considering he spent 
a number of years studying and teaching 
yoga. “Those practices continue to inform 
my music and keep me sane and in shape. 
These days, with so much travelling, I wish 
I had more time for yoga!” 

Zen is central to The Utmost, Jayme’s 
most-recent disc. Co-produced by David 
Travers Smith (The Wailin’ Jennys, Veda 
Hille and Jane Siberry), the collection of 
instrumental compositions breathes from 
the stereo and might be able to induce more 
meditation than gyration. Especially medi- 
tative is a version of an Appalachian fiddle 
tune on which he bows his banjo. 

Many tunes are influenced by literature 


Jayme Stone 


— Garuda borrows from meters found in 
classical Indian poetry, Apple in the Dark 

is named after a book by Brazilian writer 
Clarice Lispector, and Sandokai is a poem 
written by Sekito Kisen, an 8th-century Zen 
teacher. “I took a passage from this poem as 
a kind of instruction for writing The Utmost, 
although I’m still not sure what it means,” 
Jayme writes in The Utmost’s liner notes. 

If the name Jayme Stone is new to you, 
perhaps Tricycle will ring a bell. The To- 
ronto drum, bass, electric guitar and banjo 
combo released an album called Emerge 
and See in 2004. “That record, I’m looking 
at it— I have one of the last few copies in 
existence. 

“My new record is thoroughly acoustic, 
with no drums and with more melodic 
voices like fiddle and trumpet. The core 
quartet has more bluegrass grit and fiery 
rhythmic playing than Tricycle, a project 
that naturally receded into the past. The 
music is similar enough, though my writing 
is hopefully evolving.” 

Jayme shares his time between the T-Dot 
and Boulder, Colorado. Story goes he fol- 
lowed his true-love, Laura, there and was 
delighted to find a thriving roots scene. 

“Tim O’Brien and Tony Furtado used to 
live out here, and some of the people from 
Uncle Earle live right down the road. Most 
nights of the week there’s a bluegrass jam or 
an Irish jam or an old-time jam. There are a 
lot of incredible young virtuoso folks.” 

Jayme counts some of these virtuosos 
among his band members. In fact, he’s got 
a quartet on each side of the border. “All 
the musicians are either longtime friends 
and collaborators, or musicians whose 
playing I’ve adored for years. The Toronto 
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Win a copy of Youssou N’Dour’s new 
recording Rokku Mi Rokka 


Senegal’s Grammy Award-winning superstar 
Youssou N’Dour has reached a worldwide audience 
through collaborations with artists such as Peter 
Gabriel, Neneh Cherry and Paul Simon. Embraced for 
his glorious voice and masterful songwriting, N’Dour 
has produced an exceptional body of work throughout 
the past two decades. The Guardian (London) has 
called his music “‘the finest example yet of the meeting 
of African and Western music: wholesome, urgent 
and thoughtful.” The influential U.K. magazine fRoots 
described his latest release, Rokku Mi Rokka, as 
“genuinely good’. While Penguin Eggs’ Scott Lingley 
considers it “exemplary”. 

With all that in mind, that nice man, John Jones, at 
Warner Bros. has kindly provided us with six copies to 
give away. To win one, all you have to do is answer the 
following questions correctly and e-mail your answers 
to penguineggscompetition @shaw.ca. 

Put Youssou N’Dour in the subject line. Don’t forget 
to include a postal mailing address so we can forward 
your prize. And please put a name on your entry. We will 
not attempt to contact “‘toothfairy” or anyone else who 
fails to include the appropriate information. Good luck. 


Q 1: What album earned Youssou N’Dour a 
Grammy Award? 


Q 2: How many Live 8 concerts did Youssou 
N’Dour perform at on July 2, 2005. 


Q 3: Which Breton harpist did Yousou N’ Dour 
collaborate with? 


The answers to the Peter Case, Let Us Now Praise 
Sleepy John CDs are: Q 1: Ani DiFranco. Q 2: Monday 
Morning Blues. Q 3: T Bone Burnett. 


The winners are: Stephen Harvey, Courtenay, BC; 
David Kidney, Dundas, ON; Paul LePage, Spruce 
Grove, AB; Sheila Cameron, Montreal, PQ; Irene 
Thomas, Halifax, NS; Brendan O’ Toole, Boston, 
MA. 


line-up is more jazz-bent and the Boulder 
quartet has more of a roots influence.” 

Although he did not study music in an 
institutional fashion, Jayme gained a lot 
of knowledge through private study. “I’ve 
taken lessons with jazz guitar players and 
piano players and tablah players and violin- 
ists, so I’m very receptive of learning from 
other instruments. I’ve had to sort of fill in 
the gaps by learning to read and write mu- 
sic because I didn’t get it all downloaded at 
school. I like the more organic process.” 

Several grants allowed him to study 
with Béla Flek and Flek’s teacher, Tony 
Trischka. “I think the two of them, espe- 
cially Tony, had to break down all of those 
stereotypes and prove that the banjo could 
do anything. I’m part of a generation that 
never had to think about that. I never really 
heard all that hillbilly music; I discovered it 
at the same time. It was one of innumerable 
things you could do on the banjo.” 

Which brings us to Jayme’s interest in 
the African roots of the banjo. This past 
spring, he was awarded the Chalmers Arts 
Fellowship to study in Mali. Why Mali? 
“There is amazing music all over Africa, 
but Mali is the crown jewel, in part because 
of their historical family system. In the old 
days here, if your last name was Smith, it 
was because that’s what your family did 
— you were smiths. And actually I had a 
neighbour when I was growing up named 
Shoemaker and they were shoemakers. 

So it’s still a little bit like that here. But in 
Mali, it’s just like that; if your last name 

is Kouyate or Sissoko, you’re a musi- 

cian. And you can generally trace back, 
sometimes 70 generations of people who 
played the same instrument. Because of that 
system, people start playing at a very young 
age. And I think that’s why Mali has a level 
of musicality that’s incredibly strong.” 

But the griot people, Jayme tells me, were 
more than just musicians. “They are oral his- 
torians and storytellers; they are the people 
you go to for genealogical information. They 
are also the peacemakers. In the days of 
royalty, they were the kings’ right-hand men, 
and they would counsel and sing for them to 
give a sense of perspective. So music is not 
so much for entertainment; it’s woven into 
the culture in a very different way.” 

Although Mali is the fourth-poorest 
country in the world, they have a very vi- 
brant cultural life. “There is music at every 
celebration: weddings, funerals, births. 
There is a club scene and there are concerts. 
Everybody sings and plays, especially in 
places where they don’t have electricity and 
running water; they need stuff to do when it 


gets dark.” 

Jayme’s African project includes col- 
laboration work with Malian kora player 
and singer Mansa Sissoko. The songwriter 
and instrument maker recently immigrated 
to Canada and lives in Quebec City with his 
wife and children. “He is so joyful. He is an 
amazing person and musician.” 

The two met a number of years ago when 
Mansa was visiting Canada. “I got a call 
from the producer who brought him here, 
and he said, “You must come over here and 
play with Mansa.’ And I hardly spoke any 
French and he doesn’t speak any English, 
but we proceeded to spend a glorious three 
or four days together playing, and I was just 
smitten with that music.” 

Sissoko and Stone plan to record together 
and Lee Townsend (Crooked Still, Zubot 
and Dawson, Loudon Wainwright II) will 
handle production duties. 

“We're adapting and arranging plenty of 
traditional music from Africa and Appala- 
chia. There will be original compositions 
too, as well as field recordings I made while 
in Mali. I am hoping to have Bassekou 
Kouyate, Mali’s premiere ngoni player, 
on the album. Bassekou played on all of 
Toumani Diabate’s recordings as well as 
Ali Farka Toure’s last album. Recording 
starts next April and it should be out next 
summer. Exciting!” 


Dream Warrior 


She’s big in P.E.I., Catherine MacLel- 
lan. And now she appears set to conquer 
the rest of the country with her second 
release, Church Bell Blues. She reminds 
Sandy MacDonald of Townes Van Zandt. 


Catherine MacLellan 


Tubthumping — 


Catherine MacLellan was simply destined 
for a career in music. Blessed with a gentle, 
evocative voice and a keen sense of melo- 
dy, she has emerged as one of the brightest 
young folk performers on the East Coast. 

Though born in Ontario, MacLellan spent 
much of her formative years in Summer- 
side, PEI, awash in music and waiting 
anxiously for her famous songwriter father 
Gene MacLellan (Snowbird, Put Your Hand 
In the Hand) to come home off the road. 

“He’d be away on musical trips but it was 
always very exciting when he came back,” 
recalls MacLellan, 27, now based in Hali- 
fax. “It was great to have a dad who wasn’t 
working a nine-to-five job — when he was 
around, he was really around.” 

When he was around, he was rarely 
without a guitar on his lap and a pen in 
his hand. The craft of songwriting seemed 
as natural as any other vocation. He was 
always very encouraging to his three 
children, engendering an early love for all 
kinds of music. 

“A lot of my dad’s friends, many singer- 
songwriters, would stop by the house. | 
didn’t really get to know any other kind of 
music till I was old enough to go to bars.” 

Gene died in 1995 when Catherine was 
just a young teenager, but his generous 
musical spirit continues to be an inspira- 
tion. Growing up in the warm glow of her 
father’s music, MacLellan never wavered 
from her dream to make music her life’s 
pursuit. 

“Music is just a way of life — you don’t 
really think about it,” says MacLellan, re- 
calling her sweet days in Summerside. “It’s 
just a part of life, a good way to grow up. 
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“T always knew that was the dream. In 
the last three years, I’ve figured out that it’s 
possible — not easy, but possible.” 

Her music career just got a bit easier. Af- 
ter a limited indie release on the East Coast 
last fall, her sophomore Church Bell Blues 
album was recently re-released nationally 
on True North Records. The artist-friendly 
label boasts a sterling roster that includes 
Bruce Cockburn, Murray McLaughlan and 
Blackie and the Rodeo Kings. 

True North repackaged the disc, stepped 
up the promotion, and even released the 
single, Too Easy. 

The dozen tracks are built around acoustic 
guitar and MacLellan’s voice, always tinged 
with a world-weary melancholy. Like one of 
her heroes, Townes Van Zandt, MacLellan 
has a gentle sadness in all her songs. 

“It’s easier to write sad songs, it’s an 
easier emotion to put on paper. I don’t 
really want to write when I’m happy, I'd 
rather go to the lake or hiking around town. 
But lately as I get to be a better songwriter, 
I'm better able to write happy songs when 
I’m in the mood.” 

When she was 10, the MacLellan family 
moved full time to the Island. After high 
school, a year travelling in Australia and 
a stint in Toronto, MacLellan returned to 
Summerside to get more deeply involved in 
the local acoustic music scene there. 

“T was working at a café where the Sum- 
merside Folk Club was held, and that’s 
where I met most of the people I’ve been 
playing with the last few years. For a 
couple of years, there was a really vibrant 
music scene in Summerside — it’s really a 
hockey town.” 

Along with guitarist James Phillips, drum- 


Gene 
MacLellan 
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mer Dave Gould (who was 
running the folk club) and 
bassist Stephan Bouchard, 
they formed The New 
Drifts in 2000 and began 
playing in Charlottetown 
and Halifax. The band, 
which drew on original 
material from MacLellan 
and Phillips, proved to be 
a good training ground for 
the young musicians. 

“That was really where 
I learned to play in front 
of people. We made a few 
bucks, but it was the time 
we all started to get going. 

“Eventually, I realized 
I wanted to do more solo 
stuff.” 

Her solo debut, Dark 
Dream Midnight, produced 
by longtime collaborator 


o. 

It’s in the 
aad Genes... 
James Phillips, netted Best z 


Album and Female Vocalist 


awards at the 2005 P.E.I. 

Music Awards. Last year, MacLellan won 
four P.E.I. music awards, including Song- 
writer of the Year. 

“Pretty much as soon as Dark Dream 
Midnight was finished, I knew I wanted to 
make another record. So James and I went 
back into the studio to start work. I always 
have too many songs. So making a record 
is about taking the time to pick the songs I 
like the best.” 

MacLellan returned to Adullam’s Cave 
Studio in Summerside (owned by her 
brother, Phillip) with a sheaf of tunes. Most 
of the tracks were performed, produced and 
recorded by James Phillips (who played gui- 
tars, bass, mandolin, drums and percussion). 

“We wanted to make a really intimate- 
sounding recording, like you were in my 
living room. That’s what we were going for. 
You never know how people will react to 
it, but the response has been great all over 
the board.” 

MacLellan’s songwriting has taken on a new 
inspiration — her daughter, Isabel. (Isabel’s 
dad is cult hero-songwriter Al Tuck.) 

“Isabel has changed everything. I realize 
I’m not the centre of the universe, which is 
pretty important. And it’s also changed how 
I write because I don’t have as much time 
to sit around and write. I try to make more 
of the time I have. I think I write less, but 
better-quality songs.” 

She’s looking ahead to the new record, 
which she promises will be a little more 
uplifting and a little more country-sound- 


ing. “I have tons of happy songs for the 
new one,” she laughs. 

As the weather cools in Halifax, MacLel- 
lan is on a creative run. 

“T write a lot in the fall. So now I have a 
slew of new tunes. I get a feeling when | 
know I have to write a song, then I sit down 
and start with a few chords; the song will 
follow quickly. None of my songs have 
taken more than an hour or two.” 

(Her father, Gene, famously penned 
Snowbird in just 20 minutes, only the 
second song he’d ever written. That song 
went on to sell more than a million copies 
and has been covered by artists from Perry 
Como to Elvis to Doc Watson.) 

MacLellan performs a few of her father’s 
songs in her live set these days, including 
Shilo Song and If It’s Alright With You. 

“Sometimes sitting around the house, I'll 
play Snowbird, just to try to grasp the song. 
It’s such a big song and people ask me 
about it all the time.” 

As much as MacLellan is establishing 
herself as an artist in her own right, she 
will be forever connected with her famous 
father. And that’s just fine, she says. 

“Initially, that’s pretty much all people 
know about me. It’s still the first thing 
you see on the printed page when they’ re 
writing about me — ‘Gene MacLellan’s 
daughter’. 

“That’s all right with me. I’m proud to 
be his daughter and to be doing the same 
thing. I just hope I can live up to it — he 
was such a killer songwriter.” 
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Dance Fever 


The flirtatious steps of contra dancing 
appear in the throes of a revival all across 
the country. Pat Langston uncovers a 
long, vigorous history that spread from 
Scottish, English and French communities 
in New England. 


Attention, dance floor bumblers: there’s 
hope for you. It’s called contra dance. And 
it’s probably already at, well, maybe not a 
dance emporium, but at least a community 
centre near you. 

In fact, contra dance — which first sprang 
into popularity in 19th century New Eng- 
land, but we'll get to that shortly — isn’t just 
for the two-left-feet crowd. It’s for anyone 
looking for a night of friendly, high-energy 
dancing to the reels and jigs and occasional 
waltzes of a live band. 

The dance itself is dead simple. Two lines 
stretch down the dance space, partners 
facing each other (you don’t have to bring 
a partner to a dance, by the way; there are 
usually extras around). Each dance consists 


of a sequence of easy, repeated moves, 
taught beforehand by the “caller,” and every 
dance runs 10-15 minutes. Because a couple 
moves one position up or down the line 

in each dance, every twosome eventually 
dances with every other couple (“neigh- 
bours,” as they’re called) in the room. 

All this coupling is done to a blend of 
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Irish, Scottish, Québécois and likely even 
some Appalachian tunes. Contra dance 
repertoires include Timmy Clifford's Jig, 
Cooley's Reel, Whiskey Before Breakfast 
and Margaret's Waltz. Fiddle, guitar and 
stand-up bass are standard instruments, 
although you might hear everything from a 
triangle to a drum kit. 

Contra dance organizations have popped 
up across Canada, invaded the United 

States big-time, and pepper England, 
France, Belgium and elsewhere including 
Australia and even Japan. 

“It’s the joy and intense sociability of 
contra dance” that makes for its popularity, 
says Vancouver’s June Harman, a contra 
dance advocate if there ever was one. By 
the end of a dance evening, “you should 
feel very, very tired because you’ll have 
walked many miles. You'll have had a 
good physical workout, heard fabulous live 
music, and you'll have greeted and smiled 
and laughed with 40 or 50 people.” 

Harman and her husband, Michael Dyck, 
call for and help run the 24-year-old Van- 
couver Country Dance organization, which 
hosts a monthly contra dance. 

Members of the group also operate the 
twice-yearly, weekend-long Chehalis 
Contra Dance Camp. The city’s Sybaritic 
String Band also runs a monthly contra 
dance series. 

“There’s a flirtatious aspect to contra 
dancing,’ adds Harman, who met her hus- 
band while contra dancing and then pledged 


her troth at a contra dance wedding. 

“There’s a connection with the eyes and 
we encourage sincere eye contact. In ball- 
room dancing, you’re looking away.” 

So taken is Harman, an artist, with contra 
that she even paints the dances. And while 
she underlines the activity’s community 
aspect, she does say that some groups have 
a “clubiness” and discourage novices. 

Harman, like other contra enthusiasts 
across Canada, worries that the members 
of her group are ageing; attendance at the 
high-octane dances has fallen over the years 
from about 125 to 75. By contrast, “I’ve 
called dances on university campuses and 
there’s a frightening savage energy there.” 

At the other end of the country, Amy 
Lounder is targeting that younger audience. 
The Halifax fiddler is founder of the 30- 
and-under group, the Smokin’ Contrabands. 
Their gigs usually prompt a turnout of 25 to 
50 young people, she says. 

“This is a town full of people, especially 
young people, who love to go out and who 
love music. We play a lot in north Halifax, 
where people are interested in community 
building.” 

Lounder was living in Massachusetts, a 
hotbed of contra, when she walked into a 
dance in 2001. 

“It was transformative. It totally blew my 
socks off,” she says. “There’s an incredible 
sense of connection to others and to them- 
selves in terms of being joyful and feeling 
good in their bodies.” 

Dottie Welch, another Halifax caller, is 
a veteran of contra dancing, which she 
includes under the general rubric of modern 
square dancing. Welch grew up in the 
United States in the 1950s, part of a square- 
dancing family. 

She points to the long, vigorous history of 
contra dancing in the villages of New Eng- 
land where, in the 1800s, English, Scottish 
and French dances blended to give birth to 
this new, popular entertainment. 

Welch credits the legendary New England 
caller Ralph Page as one of the driving 
forces behind the post-Second World War 
revival of contra and other square danc- 
ing. She explains that the combination of 
better sound systems and plenty of sailors 
who had learned to dance during shore 
leave sparked the post-war rejuvenation of 
public, folk-based dancing. 

As well, dancing provided an inexpen- 
sive night out for stay-at-home mothers, 
especially in small communities with more 
limited entertainment options. 

By contrast, she says, today’s busy young 
couples “don’t have as much energy to say, 


‘OK, let’s take this night out for ourselves.’ 


So we’ ve tended to hang on to the people 
who joined in the late 70s, early ’80s.” 

Thank goodness for upstarts like Amy 
Lounder and her Smokin’ Contrabands. 

There are plenty of other pockets of 
contra enthusiasts — young and old alike 
— across Canada. Southern Ontario, for 
example, is home to the likes of the long- 
established Hamilton Country Dancers and 
a twice-annual dance weekend in Toronto. 

Ottawa, meanwhile, boasts both the long- 
established Old Sod Society and the Ottawa 
Valley Contradance organization; one of the 
groups hosts a dance every three weeks. 

Catherine Burns calls for the Old Sod 
Society’s get-togethers at All Saints Anglican 
Church. The sessions regularly pull in 80 to 
100 enthusiasts (the organization has more 
than 500 on its e-mail dance list). 

She’s also called as part of the entertain- 
ment at a couple of business conventions, al- 
though participation at those was, uh, muted. 

Burns notes the visual beauty of a contra 
dance. “The flow is really nice to watch. 

At All Saints there’s a little balcony where 
people go up and watch.” 

Ottawa’s Ian Robb is another longtime 
contra dance fan. A busy musician, he’s 
played concertina in the Old Sod Band, the 
society’s house band, for years. 

“Tt can be the most fun you can have on 
stage,” he says. “It’s not terribly stressful 
because the music is sort of subliminal for 
the dancers as long as the rhythm keeps 
going and they get the musical cues about 
what they’re supposed to be doing. The 
musicians can shape the dance. Sometimes 
when you change tunes with an appropri- 
ate key change, you give the dance a whole 
new burst of energy and all the dancers start 
whooping.” 

Robb has been dancing contra and other 
styles for years. Unfortunately, “I have a bit 
of a problem with dancing. I get dizzy.” 


Ian Robb 


Ties That Bind 


Memories from the past, a simpler 
present, and an ongoing future. Murray 
McLauchlan looks back on a 40-year 
career, as Richard Flohil remembers some 
highlights and near disasters. 


Time: 1966 

Scene: A circular office on the sixth floor 
of an old building on the corner of Bay and 
Richmond. Papers are strewn on the floor; 
there is a drunk in the hallway outside near 
the elevator: he has pissed himself. 

Participants: Chain-smoking publicist, a 
young art-school student with a portfolio 
of drawings and paintings. The artist is a 
songwriter who is looking for a manager; 
the publicist demurs. 

Time: 1971 

Scene: The washroom in a locker-filled 
auditorium dressing room at a school in 
Conway, Arkansas. 

Lead participant: A young Canadian 
singer-songwriter is in a cubicle, discover- 
ing, as he is being introduced on stage, that 
several large woodticks have burrowed into 
the flesh of his inside thigh, the result of a 
stoned afternoon playing in a cow pasture. 

Time: 1972 

Scene: A bedroom in the “official” hotel 
for the Philadelphia Folk Festival; a guitar 
is being passed around, as are beers, ciga- 
rettes and joints. 

Participants: John Prine, Steve Goodman, 
Loudon Wainwright, Jim Croce and Murray 
McLauchlan. Slumped on the floor behind 
one of the beds this observer, feeling proud 
that his fellow Canadian was more than 
holding his own. 

Time: Early *80s 

Scene: The cockpit of a small plane on a 
clear, moonlight, bright night as the pilot 
brings half a dozen people into a small 
Toronto suburban airport, direct from a gig 
in Sarnia, ON. 

Time: Early *90s. 

Scene: An industry luncheon and show- 
case at Canadian Music Week. 

Lead participant: An older, experienced 
artist, asked to present an award, and vis- 
ibly angered by a total lack of applause as 
he is introduced to an indifferent audience. 

Time: November 2007 

Scene: Hugh’s Room, the acoustic music 
venue in Toronto, with a packed house of 
musicians, on their feet applauding. 

Participants: Veteran songwriter with 
wife, son, longtime record company owner 
and friends, old and new, watches as his 


Tubthumping — 


peers — including Gordon Lightfoot 
— honour him as an inductee into the Mari- 
posa Folk Festival Hall of Fame. 

There’s a real danger that Murray 
McLauchlan — arguably one of the best 
singer-songwriters this country has ever 
produced — can be taken for granted. And 
earning awards is often seen as a way to say 
thank you and push the “ignore” button and 
move on to the next big thing, whatever or 
whomever that is. 

In part to prevent that possibility, and 
to remind new generations of listen- 
ers of his catalogue of Canadian songs, 
McLauchlan’s old record label, True North, 
has just released a lavishly packaged two- 
CD set of material from no less than 13 
of his past albums. A quick glance at the 
titles on Songs from the Street is enough to 
launch nostalgia attacks for anyone over 40: 
Child’s Song, Down by the Henry Moore, 
On the Boulevard, Whispering Rain, and, of 
course, Farmer’s Song. 

McLauchlan himself, as he approaches 
his 60th birthday, will tell you frankly that 
he wants to preserve a legacy. 

“Tt’s a collection of hits and misses,” he 
says, without a trace of false humility or 
sentimentality. “We decided to go through 
all the old albums and pick some songs 
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from each — songs that seem to mean 
something to people and which mean 
something to me.” 

Long before McLauchlan signed his 
first record deal with a young entrepre- 
neur named Bernie Finkelstein (whose 
“office” at the time was a telephone 
booth opposite a shabby variety store on 
Yorkville Avenue), he was building a lo- 
cal reputation. He had some good, fresh 
songs — and he could (and says he still 
can) sing almost every recorded Dylan 


song up to and including the Blonde and 
Blonde album. 

Best of all, his curiosity and eyes 
and ears processed the harsh, difficult 
and often hilarious business of being a 
young kid in a big city into songs that 
rang true. The first folk boom — or folk 
scare, aS some revisionists have it — had 
produced a flurry of guitar-playing “folk- 
ies” who listened to Dylan, a young and 
handsome Canadian duo called Ian and 
Sylvia, and such grizzled veterans as 
Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee; To- 
ronto was the centre of the Canadian folk 
world then (although both Montreal and 
Ottawa had similar, but much smaller, 
scenes. And McLauchlan — son of Scot- 
tish immigrants to Canada — struggled 
to become part of the action.) 

The old adage about writing what you 
know has certainly been exemplified by 
McLauchlan’s work. His first “hit” was 
Child’s Song, memorably covered by 
Tom Rush; it’s about as autobiographi- 
cal a piece as you can imagine but it has 
resonated with succeeding generations 
of teenagers as they unhappily strain the 
bonds loving parents place on them. 

It was the centrepiece of his first 
album, 1971’s Song from the Street, and 
it caused a huge buzz in the folk com- 
munity in Toronto. And while nobody 
tagged him with the “new Dylan” moni- 
ker, McLauchlan was a wannabe star 
waiting for his turn. He scuffled around 
Yorkville, hitchhiked and hoboed across 
Canada, hung out in Greenwich Village, 
played festivals and coffee houses and 
small clubs and larger ones, got mar- 
ried too young, slept with Joni Mitchell, 
and raised as much hell as he could. He 
toured the interior of BC opening for 
the Everly Brothers, and returned with 
Carmelita, the one cover song he always 


plays, which he learned from the Everlys’ 


pianist, Warren Zevon. 
That first album opened doors ev- 

erywhere but it was the second album, 

though, that made McLauchlan a 


household name, and contained the song 
he still has to sing at every performance. 
Like his other material, it was based on 
hard reality: the way we city folk regard 
the people who grow our food. Farmer's 
Song was his first bone fide radio hit, 
and was produced by Ed Freeman, a hot 
producer at the time since he’d just com- 
pleted Don McLean’s American Pie. 

And while there were gigs and tours in 
the U.S. (including one opening for Neil 
Young), McLauchlan failed to make any 
real impact in the U.S. market. There 
was, in hindsight, something too “Cana- 
dian” in his material, and in the Scottish 
burr in his voice. McLauchlan, with 
Finkelstein acting as manager as well as 
record company, changed direction — 
and eventually found himself working 
on CBC television and radio shows, em- 
phasizing the “Canadian-ness” of songs 
like Hard Rock Town (on Sudbury), Red 
River Flood (Winnipeg), Down by the 
Henry Moore (Toronto), Out Past the 
Timberline (the North), No Change in Me 
(Newfoundland)... 

Domestic life settled his wanderlust; 
his marriage to one-time MuchMusic 
TV personality and later record company 
president Denise Donlon (now working 
on a major project for the Clinton Foun- 
dation) has mellowed him. After pulling 
back from music to be “house-husband” 
and full-time father to their son, Duncan, 
now 17, it took him a while to find his 
performance legs again. 

His association with an informal group 
called Lunch at Allen’s (after the bar and 
restaurant on Toronto’s Danforth Avenue) 


has brought him back to an older audi- 
ence, which has grown alongside the other 
participants — Cindy Church, Mare Jordan 
and Ian Thomas. 

The songs, now, seem to have taken a 
more laid-back, personal approach. Path of 
the Moon is about young Duncan; Don't Put 
Your Faith in Men is for his daughter, Sarah, 
the beloved offspring of his first marriage. 
On stage, he still invests his classics with the 
feeling he used to, and — looking a little like a 
less-fuzzy Arlo Guthrie — he radiates an easy, 
relaxed respectful attitude to his audience. 

The hell-raising of his youth is well past 
him, as is the bitterness that was sometimes 
evident as his career faded in the nine- 
ties. The pace is easier, the schedule not as 
demanding, and the odd, unusual and funny 
gigs (especially with Lunch at Allen’s) seem 
more frequent and much more enjoyable. 
“T don’t want to be seen as a nostalgia act,” 
he says, as the waitress at Allen’s brings 
him another glass of wine. “I just want to 
keep doing it as long as it’s fun. I'll know 
when it’s time to quit. But I don’t think 
that’ ll be for a while yet.” 


The Heart of Darkness 


The Pines are comprised of Benson 
Ramsey and David Huckfelt — a duo influ- 
enced by early folk, blues and traditional 
American music. Their hypnotic songs 
and timeless themes produce a unique folk 
noir, reckons David McPherson. 


The first thing that strikes me about The 
Pines’ new record, Sparrows in the Bell, is 
the dreary cover artwork: a greyish-green 
sky, pines and trees devoid of leaves, and a 
listless landscape marked by power wires 
and empty country roads. 

That’s just the cover. Open up the folds, 
remove the CD from its case, and behind 
there you find a sepia-toned photo of the two 
songwriters that form The Pines: Benson 
Ramsey and David Huckfelt — dressed in 
winter coats and looking drained of life — 
recalling the famed song Waiting Around to 
Die by folk troubadour Townes Van Zandt. 

With such a dire image painted even 
before I slip the disc in the CD player, my 
expectations are not for upbeat folk a la 
Simon and Garfunkel or Gordon Light- 
foot, but rather some dark songs sharing 
more similarities with the Willard Grant 
Conspiracy’s gothic tales. 

As the opening notes of Horse and Buggy 
drone out from the stereo, my predictions 
are confirmed and I begin this dark journey 
into the heart of these songwriters. Later, 


Without a Kiss, with its hypnotic rhythms 
and lyrics that make you hang on every 
syllable, offers a little more hope amid this 
hopelessness. 

Even the band’s name echoes this dark- 
ness, calling to mind the traditional song 
In the Pines, especially its chorus: “In the 
pines, in the pines/ Where the sun never 
shines/ I shiver when the cold winds blow.” 

Speaking to Ramsey and Huckfelt via a 
conference call on a coo] autumn day, the 
pair talk about the excitement of being on 
Red House Records and how they see their 
band fitting into the folk tradition. Ramsey 
admits music is a way to find hope in a 
world often gone wrong. 

“The core of the songs is finding those 
things to live for because [life] is some- 
times pointless,” he says. “You have to 
have something to live for, but you have to 
find it — that’s the core.” 

“Midnight Sun is a great example of that,” 
adds Huckfelt. “It’s a hard thing to capture 
in a song, but it’s the ultimate goal for me. 
That song has some of those themes ... 
wandering through your days and trying to 
figure out what makes it all worthwhile and 
why we are here on Earth.” 

Darkness and despair indeed. “Where 
roots meet the here and now” is the Red 
House Records motto and it’s apropos as 
that is the philosophy The Pines embody. 
Maybe the rich folk roots of Minnesota 
where the likes of Dylan and the Jayhawks 
were born, combined with its harsh winters, 
also play a role in The Pines searching out 
this gloom in the forest? 

“Songwriters who have come before us 


The Pines 


are definitely a huge influence since they 
embodied the human condition today, 

and this theme has not gone anywhere,” 
explains Huckfelt. “They just come out dif- 
ferent through different people.” 

The Pines are influenced by early folk, 
blues and traditional American music. They 
don’t consider themselves scholars by any 
means, but they are “definitely looking 
back at these traditional songs as a guid- 
ing light.” That said, the modern musical 
milieu of Iowa and songwriters such as Joe 
Price, Dave Moore and Craig Brown have 
also been a big influence on these two song 
slingers since that’s where they are both 
from originally and where this journey to 
the heart of darkness began. 

“We are both from Iowa originally, and 
we didn’t meet up until we lived in Tucson, 
Arizona, where we started to play together 
a little over four years ago,” says Ramsey. 
“Then, we moved to Minneapolis to make 
our first record. There is no way your 
environment doesn’t affect you. We’ ve met 
many of the talented musicians up here 
such as Minneapolis folksinger Spider John 
Koerner and Tony Glover, to name two. 
There is also a real sense of lockdown in 
the wintertime here that halts the flow of the 
usual traffic of life, but that’s a good thing.” 

The recording sessions for Sparrows in 
the Bell, which were produced by Bensen’s 
father, Bo (known for his work with Greg 
Brown), were fast and furious — just the way 
Ramsey and Huckfelt like their studio work. 

“We like to keep it alive,” comments 
Bensen. “We don’t like to over-think things. 
We put the musicians together because we 
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liked how they play, and we also liked them 
as people, and it just came out, which is the 
ideal way to do it. We had the blueprint ... 
Dave and I knew what we wanted and then 
we put a lot of trust and faith in the players, 
and they really shone through on the record, 
which came out great.” 

The only cover on the record is Careless 
Love; the Pines give this timeless classic 
yet another life. “It was one of the first 
‘blues’ songs that was recorded from early 
American history, and where it came from 
no one really knows, but the theme of that 
song is very powerful and it always will be 
relevant,” says Huckfelt. “It’s in everything 
from Shakespeare to [Charles] Bukowski to 
Dylan ... it’s just a very powerful theme.” 

There is also cinematic quality to Spar- 
rows in the Bell, from the aforementioned 
imagery on the cover to the stories within 
the songs, which feel like acts within a 
larger play. Huckfelt agrees: 

“Artists want to make a whole piece of 
music that is cohesive,” he says. “Some 
of my favourite records are the ones 
with themes such as Dylan’s Time Out 
of Mind, Mule Variations by Tom Waits 
and Calexico’s Feast of Wire, which is a 
gorgeous record where you just press play 
and every song comes at you in a way that 
makes sense and opens your mind.” 

Using these records as a guide, and the 
landscape as an inspiration, I’m sure The 
Pines will continue to mine the darkness 
and the timeless themes from the folk tradi- 
tion to bring their unique brand of folk-noir 
to the masses. 


Acoustic Action 


Genre-crossing Katie Moore performs with 
six different bands around Montreal. With 
the release of her debut album, The Only 
Thing Worse, Moore has made a mighty im- 
pressive start to her solo career. Tom Murray 
makes some serious comparisons. 


She’s got country in her soul, but Alberta- 
born Katie Moore doesn’t need the Prairies 
to express it. 

“T’ve been in Montreal since I was 17 and 
I love it,” Moore enthuses, while touring 
through France. 

“Though it’s starting to become as expen- 
sive as the rest of Canada, the cheap rents 
here meant that we didn’t have to work as 
many hours to pay for housing, more time 
for fun stuff. So I have many friends who 
do something creative with their time — not 
just music, but also writing, radio, dancing, 
clothing designs, etc.” 


Katie Moore 


The 30-year-old singer-songwriter moved 
with her parents from the land of Ian 
Tyson to La Belle Province when she was 
just a toddler. Raised in the small town of 
Hudson, Moore picked up on her parents’ 
predilection for twang — and when she 
grabbed a guitar and sang she discovered 
that old-school country was an innate part 
of her sound. 

With a needed move to Montreal — long 
considered an artist’s paradise — Moore 
settled in as a musician. A number of years 
playing guitar in various alt-rock ensembles 
spluttered until she decided to take an 
acoustic out once again to sing standards 
— and found a number of venues and compa- 
triot musicians willing to workshop her rich 
voice and developing songwriting skills. 

Perhaps because country music seems like 
such an exotic beast there, Montreal boasts 
a surprisingly vigorous roots scene, with 
musicians easily swapping in and out of 
one another’s bands. 

“T can’t really speak about ‘the scene’ or 
say if it’s a ‘tight’ one but I like the people 
I play with, and I play with the people I 
like,” she says. “And because the city is 
small, and the English part even smaller, 
everyone knows each other and most 
people are nice and supportive because it’s 
fun to make music.” 

This easygoing attitude spills over into 
the many side projects she’s affiliated 
with. Moore’s evident affinity and talent 
for country-folk hasn’t in any way made 
her a purist or snob — she’s been in Europe 
since the beginning of October singing with 
Socalled, the hip-hop/klezmer/funk unit 
headed by her friend Josh Dolgin. 


Tubthumping 
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“Tt’s really fun —I get to perform with 
lots of people I don’t normally get to in 
the alt-country and folk world. In October, 
for example, we played two special gigs in 
Montreal and Toronto with (longtime James 
Brown trombonist) Fred Wesley! That was 
really special. I got to sing backup while 
he sang his hit, Houseparty, a musical 
highlight for me.” 

Blithely mixing up genres is old hat to 
Moore, who — when she isn’t playing as Katie 
Moore and the Country Gentlemen or Katie 
Moore and the Night Jars — divides her time 
between the country-folk Timber!, bluegrass 
band Yonder Hill, roots-rockers Plants and 
Animals and the aforementioned Socalled. 

“Socalled is well liked in France,” she 
notes. “We’ve travelled more overseas than 
in Canada. Touring there is easier. There are 
twice as many people in teeny tiny France 
than there is in all of Canada — and with 
their great TGY trains and their somewhat 
socialist government-run cultural centres, 
there’s lots of playing to do.” 

“For my solo stuff, ve only played in 
Canada and Sweden, of all places. But I’m 
looking to play everywhere, especially in 
Europe. I like Europe.” 

Considering her position as singer in So- 
called, it’s a pretty good guess that Europe 
will like her when she officially steps out on 
her own. She’s been to Stockholm already 
as a solo act, and with the early fall release 
of her debut album, The Only Thing Worse, 
she'll likely be looking at even more tour- 
ing. A long time coming for fans of pleasur- 
able songwriting and old-soul voice, The 
Only Thing Worse was recorded live off the 
floor by Moore with old friend, occasional 
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bandmate and guitarist Warren Spicer. 

“I'd write a song and then bring it to 
him,” Moore explains about the process. 
“We run it through the Warren machine, 

I like to joke — and he makes it better. We 
don’t talk much about it, we just do it and 
it works.” 

With so many bands revolving around 
Moore, it’s a small miracle that she’s even 
found the time to pen her own material, 
much less that it would be so good. Spicer’s 
rough-hewn recording process evidently 
suited the singer-songwriter, with gentle, 
evocative folk-country numbers like Rush 
Enough and Sun Don’t Know benefiting 
from the deliberate lack of polish. Taking the 
bare sketches of songs, Spicer and Moore 
pulled it all together with the help of musical 
friends — like those in Socalled — crafting a 
record that feels psychically akin to Gillian 
Welch’s Hell Among the Yearlings even as it 
stakes out its own sonic terrain. 

“Playing with Warren is like taking a mid- 
summer midnight skinny dip in a lake while 
a fire and glass of wine are waiting for you 
onshore,” Moore gushes. “While you’ re 
doing it, with your toes pointing at Orion’s 
belt, you don’t think you need anything else 
from life. It’s the most natural thing to do.” 


Village Life 


Eliza Carthy bounces between The Rat- 
catchers and Waterson:Carthy. Recently 
she made a significant contribution to 
Afro-Celt, Simon Emmerson’s acclaimed 
album The Imagined Village. Your tour 
guide: Tony Montague. 


now spends her time between The Ratch- 
ers, By Tony Montague 

Who are the English today, and what is 
English culture? In the decade since the 
Scots and Welsh gained their own parlia- 
ments, those questions have been at the 
heart of a debate raging in the land of 
Robin Hood and fish and chips. 

Not surprisingly the notion and nature 
of “folk” and “indigenous” music has 
generated heated discussion in pubs from 
Cornwall to Cumbria. Whose traditions are 
they? And how are they destined to change 
in a society that’s increasingly a multicul- 
tural mosaic? 

Musicians of all stripes have joined in the 
arguments. Last year Billy Bragg brought 
out his autobiographical book The Progres- 
sive Patriot to reclaim Englishness — or 
at least a major slice of it — from the Tory 
party and the right. And a pal of his from the 


Eliza Carthy 


other end of the country has a few choice 
thoughts and opinions on the matter too. 

“The idea of English heritage is superim- 
posed from above,” argues Yorkshire-born 
singer and fiddle player Eliza Carthy. “It’s 
all about looking after buildings that no- 
body really cares about — the Changing of 
the Guard, and the like — that most people 
aren’t interested in, or shouldn’t be. Maybe 
I should tell them what to be interested in,” 
she adds with a quick laugh. “Get interested 
in clog dancing. It’s good for you — good 
for yer knees! 

“It’s an important part of the English 
rediscovering themselves, just as the Scots 
have done,” says Eliza, who calls Edin- 
burgh her home these days, when she’s not 
almost-endlessly on tour, mainly with her 
tradition-based band the Ratcatchers or 
with her mum, Norma Waterson, and dad, 
Martin Carthy, in the family outfit Water- 
son: Carthy. 

“It has to do with people finding their 
own identity, and folk music has a part in 
that debate. It doesn’t have the answer to 
everything. If you’d asked me when I was 
18 I'd have said that, but not now. 

“The English have a number of negative 
things around them, some of which are self- 
inflicted. We have to engage with ourselves 
positively — certainly in the context of a 
multicultural society. If everyone around 
you is expressing their culture in a strong 


way, it’s nice to have something to offer. 
Not in any exclusive sense. Just to not feel 
bad about yourself.” 

Most recently Eliza has been deeply 
involved in one of the boldest enterprises 
for a long time in English music. The 
Imagined Village, conceived several years 
ago by folk-provocateur Simon Emmerson 
of the Afro Celts, weaves together songs 
and traditions from old England with some 
of the new sonic textures and colours of 
multicultural Britain. 

In the summer of 2007, the project came 
to fruition. At Real World Studios, near 
Bath, the album The Imagined Village was 
recorded by an assembled multitude that 
included both Carthys, Emmerson, Bragg, 
Paul Weller, Sheila Chandra, Benjamin 
Zephaniah, Tunng, Chris Wood, the leg- 
endary Copper Family, Johnny Kalsi, the 
Gloworms, and Tiger Moth. 

After a spoken intro from the Sussex-based 
Coppers, Eliza’s droning, soulful, soaring 
fiddle and her dad’s unmistakeably English 
funk-and-thunk guitar kick off the music 
with a brilliant reworking of John Barley- 
corn for the 21st century, shifting smoothly 
from acoustic folk to dub — with a backbeat 
and touches of electronic distortion. 

Eliza is on several of the 11 tracks. She’s 
front and centre of the counting song Acres 
of Ground, sings a few snatches on Zepha- 
niah’s radical reinterpretation of the epic 
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ballad Zam Lyn, and provides the female 
voice on the dark and deeply textured Cold, 
Haily, Rainy Night, which features shim- 
mering sitar, guitar, thumping bass and dhol 
drum, and beats. 

“We had a week rehearsing, and did 
a showcase gig for the press. Then we 
performed at WOMAD [England’s premier 
world music festival]. The weather helped 
us because it started chucking down with 
rain and the tent was packed.” 

In November, Eliza and her /magined 
Village cohorts took to the road on a tour 
that ended at London’s revamped Festival 
Hall, just a stone’s throw from the Houses 
of Parliament. It marked another high-water 
mark in the career of an artist who for 15 
years and more has been evolving her own 
distinctively English sound. 

On Eliza’s award-winning 1998 double 
disc Red Rice, she brought together tradi- 
tional music and contemporary sounds from 
the dub and dance scenes. She followed 
that in 2000 with Angels and Cigarettes, 
an album of her own songs written and 
arranged in a style blending pop with folk 
influences. 

On 2002’s Anglicana, recorded with 
her excellent band the Ratcatchers, Eliza 
returned to a more traditional vein. She 
continued in the same direction with 2005’s 
Rough Music. The album opens with a great 
version of the 18th-century highwayman 
ballad Turpin Hero that starts out almost 
mournfully but soon develops into a raw 
and roguish singalong. It’s pure Eliza. 

“T called the album Rough Music because 
that’s the style the Ratcatchers have 
developed. When I did Red Rice a lot of 
the stuff was based on a beat — we were 
very conscious of making music that could 
be remixed at some point. For Anglicana 
I wanted to treat the songs differently, 
because the English tradition is very much 
based around singing — we do have the 
tunes, but it’s not as much an instrumental 
tradition as with the Celts.” 

Eliza wanted drums and percussion. But 
their rhythms had to fit around the structure 
of the song and the way that a singer in the 
old style would deliver the words. 

“The English tradition wasn’t constructed 
on a 4/4 beat. It wasn’t constructed on a beat 
at all. I don’t see why they can’t come to us, 
I suppose,” she says, laughing again. “So 
if I need a break of two and a half beats to 
take a breath or take a sip then [II do that. 

“Tt’s about having the musicians follow 
the natural pattern of the singer rather than 
the singer following a rigid rock-based 
beat. When we made the album we didn’t 


lan Campbell Smith 


have a drummer anymore but we still 
wanted to do that, and it produced some- 
thing very stretchy and, to start with, pretty 
rough. The Ratcatchers is a three-violin 
band, and we’re all very rhythmic players. 


“We do things like hitting the mic stand or 
our instruments — and we have a tuba player 


now who sings through the mouthpiece and 
also plays the body a bit like a bongo. We 
like a nice fat bottom-end to the sound. It’s 
acoustic music, but it’s acoustic-plus. It fills 
all the needs of the modern era.” 

Whether with The Imagined Village, the 
Ratcatchers or in her new duo with guitarist 
Aidan Curran (originally from Victoria, 
BC) Eliza continues to fiddle and sing in 
her characteristically earthy, unvarnished, 
Yorkshire style. And a series of new proj- 
ects are in the works. 

“The Ratcatchers are having a break, and 
I’m working on the songwriting for a new 
album, Dreams of Breathing Underwater. 
I'll also be doing more bits and pieces with 
people like Aidan and my brother-in-law, 
Saul Rose [currently a member of Water- 
son: Carthy]. I want to have a bit of an ex- 
ploration with the music. Me and my mum 
are going to be making an album together 
as well. Everything’s shifting for me at the 
moment — but it’s really great.” 

In the hands and voice of Eliza Carthy, 
the rich folk tradition of England is alive 
and kicking, and adapting to new cultural 
realities — just as it has always done. 
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I’m staring out the window of an Air 
Canada regional jet a mile above The Rock- 
ies, sailing south to Phoenix having just 
played an amazing little tour organized by 
an outfit called Home Routes. Let me tell 
you about it. 

Home Routes is the brainchild of a guy 
[I met in a Chinese restaurant in Ottawa. 
Mitch Podolak is his name. My mate, 
Danny, tells me he’s the grandfather/god- 
father of Canadian folk music, personally 
culpable for the proliferation of the banjo 
above the 49th parallel. 

We were both in Ottawa in October 
2006 for the OCFF conference and fell to 
drinkin’ over chow mein. Eight months 
later he calls me up out of the blue and 
says, “How would you like to play 12 
house concerts in 14 days in Canada?” 

“I’m there,” I said, and in October, I went. 

Mitch has been around the folk scene a 
long time. His son [Leonard Podolak of The 
Duhks] has a banjo habit. He knows how 
sketchy touring can be for emerging artist 
and decided to do something about it. He 
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got the notion to build a circuit of house 
concerts that would enable artists to work 
six nights a week and bring folk music 
right into the living rooms of innocent 
Canadians. 

He formed a non-profit organization 
called Home Routes, got some influential 
friends on board, and persuaded CBC Ra- 
dio that it was a good idea. They decided 
to launch the idea on the Prairies and went 
around Saskatchewan, Alberta and Mani- 
toba promoting the idea on CBC Radio. 

Blair Winger, a firefighter in Medicine 
Hat, was driving home from work one 
afternoon when he heard Mitch on the 
radio and thought to himself, “House con- 
cert ... hmm ... interesting.” He and 11 
other Albertans called in and volunteered 
their homes. 

Mitch and his sidekick, Tim Osmond, 
then went out to the homes of volunteers, 
made sure they had a suitable living room, 
guestroom, and enough friends to pull it 
off, then left them with a comprehensive 
booklet on how to host a house concert. 

Having assembled a stable of 24 artists 
including the likes of Bill Bourne, Lynn 
Miles and Old Man Luedecke, Home 
Routes then scheduled a program of six 
monthly performances in each home 
between September and April. They set 
up a similar circuit in Saskatchewan and 
two in Manitoba and they are currently 
organizing more elsewhere. Home Routes 
is a great idea, well-executed. 

It is pushing folk-roots music beyond its 
usual constituency into the homes of the 
unconverted. All the presenters are new 
at hosting concerts. Home Routes is the 
only active folk body consciously recruit- 
ing new presenters. It’s pioneering. 

There’s a generation of people out there 
who love to hear live acoustic music but 
don’t want to hang out in bars. And there 
are a whole bunch of talented pickers 
out there tired of competing for attention 
within the limited confines of the existing 
folk networks. Home Routes bridges 
these two constituencies otherwise grop- 
ing around in the wilderness trying to find 
each other. 

Folkies have always known that house 
concerts are a good idea. In every major 
city in North America there will be two or 
three high-minded couples who regularly 
head out on a Saturday morning, borrow 
30 folding chairs from the local funeral 
home (against the promise of future 
patronage), then invite all their buddies 
around for what might have been called a 
soirée in 18th-century France. 


Anyone who has attended these house 
concerts knows they’re a gas, somewhere 
between a concert and a house party. Home 
Routes is spreading the idea, and by keep- 
ing us working six nights in a row with 
room and board, making it viable for artists. 

And I gotta say, the tour was a great 
experience for me — a unique opportunity 
to get to know Alberta, its highways and 
a handful of really decent people. 

It’s a good thing that I was feeling 
sociable though. Every day around 4 p.m. 
I would show up at someone’s home, set 
up my guitars in the corner of their living 
room, dine with the family then meet 15 
to 30 of their closest friends, colleagues, 
neighbours, dogs, children and in-laws. 

I found some idiosyncratic characters. 
Gerry down in Castle Mountain walked 
out of a clinic two weeks previous having 
just completed a full round of chemo- 
therapy, and had his wife drive him to the 
closest bar where he knocked down three 
pints of Guiness. “Settles the stomach” he 
said over a pint of the same. 

Lindsay and Dorene are a couple of oc- 
togenarian bohemians living out their bliss 
in an orange-shag-piled cabin up north 
in Barrhead. Sitting around chewing the 
fat after the gig, they began to recount in 
vivid terms the day polka came to Regina, 
leapt to their feet and started dancing each 
other around the kitchen table, singing, “I 
don’t want her, you can have her, she’s too 
fat for me!” Interesting insights into Prai- 
rie culture for a lad from Down Under. I 
hope to age this badly. 

For artists and audiences accustomed 
to the glamour and authority afforded by 
stage lights and PA systems, house con- 
certs can take some adjusting to. There’s 
no hiding the fact that you are sitting in 
your socks in someone’s living room lit 
by their son’s bedside lamp. The show can 
be more a conversation than a concert. 

For me, this kind of immediacy and 
intimacy in performance is the real virtue 
of house concerts, secondary, of course, 
to the fact that you never leave hungry, 
broke or sober. 

Anyway, I’m about to touch down in 
Phoenix now, and am bracing myself for 
re-entry into the land where men with 
moustaches are still taken seriously. So 
I'd better get off this cloud. 

But let me conclude by saying that 
Home Routes is a generous idea, good 
for music, good for community, good for 
artists, and the Home Routes people do a 
classy job of pulling it all together. 

For more info: www.homeroutes.ca 
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Snow is still on the ground from the day 
before up in northern B.C., and late fall 
rains are turning the roads treacherous as 
they freeze overnight. 

Local residents are trying to get home 
quickly, but Rachelle van Zanten is back 
safe and sound at her parent’s cattle ranch 
in the foothills of the coastal mountains 
northwest of Prince George, woodshed- 
ding songs for her upcoming solo album. 
Under the gun to send 12 tracks to London, 
England, in a month’s time, the ex-Painting 
Daisies singer-songwriter and slide guitarist 
is knuckling under to the demands of a 
career spinning into overdrive. 

“The songwriting is actually going pretty 
well,” she says over the phone, the sounds 
of home activity filtering through from 
the background. “I’ve got the studio set 
upstairs and I’ve been sending a tune a day. 
I never get the chance to write on the road, 
so when crunch time comes I have to get it 
done. I’m down to my last few, and there 
are only a couple of weeks left. No pres- 
sure,” she chuckles. 

It’s a long way from her Painting Daisies 
days, when van Zanten had the opportunity 
to put together songs at leisure with musi- 
cians in the same city. 

“Well, Painting Daisies tunes we got from 
jamming,” van Zanten explains. “We’d 
rehearse four or five times a week before 
a tour, and write songs from the warm-up 
jams we'd do. In my case it was 20-year- 
old kid stuff, songs about heartbreak, my 
dog died, that kind of thing. Now that I’m 
in my 30s, I write about more mature sub- 
jects,” she says, half mockingly. “Govern- 
ment corruption, pollution — adult topics.” 

Used to an intense schedule of touring 
from the last few years, van Zanten is just 
getting acclimated to sitting still for longer 
than a day in one town. She’s played a few 
benefits in the area, tinkered with song 
textures, done a bit of activist research 
pertaining to nearby Francois Lake. Her 
self-enforced relaxation regimen includes 
hanging out with her parents watching 
game shows, visiting with her grandmother 


. 


Rachelle van Zanten 


—“T’ve been trying to get song ideas out of 
her, of course” — and doing a few chores on 
the ranch. 

“T talk to Corb (Lund) on e-mail — we 
trade horse castration techniques,” she 
laughs. “I just saw him at a festival we 
were both playing a while back and he’s 
been in the same boat as me. You can see 
it in his eyes — he’s looking desperately for 
lyrics, just like me. 

Van Zanten has been in much the same 
boat since her first solo album, Back To 
Francois, came out to critical accolades 
in 2006. The ensuing tour, which saw her 
gigging across Europe as well as North 
America, left her with little time to work 
out new songs, but a batch of fresh grooves 
to work with. Her back-breaking schedule 
did reap some unexpected dividends when 
Van Zanten caught the attention of Richard 
Chappell, longtime recording engineer for 
Peter Gabriel. After seeing Van Zanten’s 
act at a club in Swindon, Chapell was 
impressed enough to bring around a few 
friends for another one in Bath — Jimmy 
Page’s rhythm section and guitarist, who 
were equally enthused by what they saw. 

“He offered to be involved at that point,” 
van Zanten recalls. “It works out pretty 
well — Gabriel is recording at his new 
studio in London, so I’m kind of the side- 
project. Dickie normally only works with 
Gabriel and Sinead O’Connor, so it’s pretty 
cool — he just saw how passionate I was, 


and dug the work ethic.” 

Plans are for van Zanten and her band 
— which includes producer and drummer 
Joby Baker — to rent a house in the English 
countryside in order to keep costs down. 

“Dickie understands that as an indepen- 
dent artist it’s not as though I’ve got a whole 
lot of money to kick around. He told me at 
the beginning that he feels that records re- 
ally shouldn’t cost as much as they do.” 

Van Zanten has been working hard at 
the music industry game since she formed 
Painting Daisies with three of her friends 
at the University of Alberta back in 1995. 
Over an 11-year span, the band recorded 
four full-length albums, touring between 
releases through Iceland, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany and huge swaths of the United 
States and Canada. The group took home 
Entertainers of the Year at the 2001 Prairie 
Music Awards — Jann Arden, Nickleback 
and Wide Mouth Mason were the other 
nominees — racking up critical plaudits 
throughout Western Canada. 

The apex of the band’s career occurred 
when van Zanten’s Walking Home Lately 
was chosen as the winner in the CBC’s 
Great Canadian Music Dream competition, 
beating more than 4,000 acts to the grand 
prize of a one-hour television special, wit 
special guest Randy Bachman loosing his 
axe on a prescient (in van Zanten’s c 
version of Taking Care of Business 

Not bad for a quartet of Edmontonian 
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road warriors with nothing in the way of 
major label support. Those 11 years of hard 
knocks touring and recording now seem 
like a prelude to van Zanten’s seemingly 
assured entry into the big leagues, with 
Chappell’s interest a signifier of big things 
to come. 

Besides, it’s not the first time that top- 
ranked producers and engineers have been 
taken with van Zanten’s talent and drive. 
Last year producer/engineer/mixer Mick 
Glossop (Van Morrison, Waterboys, The 
Wonder Stuff, Mike Oldfield’s Tubular 
Bells) asked her to come over to his new 
studio to test out his new equipment and 
record demos. 

“He saw me in Austin and then again at a 
gig in England. We’ ve been using the tracks 
for preproduction — it was done quickly, 
so the end results were pretty rough, but it 
was a great experience. The best part was 
sitting in the studio listening to him tell 
stories about working with Van Morrison 
and Zappa. 

“We also discussed the merits of Inna 
Gadda Da Vida.” 


Alt-country.song 


There is this archetype, a scene that comes 
to us in lucky dreams, of the thing called 
alternative country swirling onto the late 
90s dancefloors of northern Alberta. 

Around and around, the girls are dancing, 
tough and beautiful and tattooed, beers held 
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high catching the spotlights and soaking 
tongue-and-groove wooden floors. And 
invariably the band echoing in these flash- 
backs is Old Reliable — not the first or last to 
fill this old-time smoky niche, but our best 
remembered thanks to its certain power of 
transformation, former punks gone country, 
but not in any commercial sense. 

More a celebration of the dirtiest edge of 
the Outlaw movement, an access point to 
continue hootenannies long abandoned by 
our divorced parents, nostalgia for stories 
we'd only imagined now outdone by hook- 
ups in pickups of our own. 

In every way, Edmonton’s Old Reliable 
lived up to its name for more than a decade. 
Thanks to two of its three singers moving 
east, few now are sure whether or not the 
band even exists. You will know the answer 
to this mystery very soon. 

Old Reliable’s spinoff band, the Swiftys, 
certainly does — Shawn Jonasson just called 
me from Manitoba the other day to talk 
about some ideas. But today we’re going 


Shuyler Jansen — 


to talk more about the band’s founders, 
Mark Davis and Shuyler Jansen — four solo 
records between them now. 

Jansen struck out first with his experi- 
mental Hobotron album, welding almost 
randomly fine country songs to a bed of 
robot purrs. It was a captivating album 
that was received with strong opinion. His 
friend, Davis, talks about it as glowingly as 
I do, comparing it to Brain Eno. 

“T don’t think anybody really understood 
the Hobotron,” he says thoughtfully. “I 
think he broke some new ground there. 
The country people didn’t get it, the folk 
people didn’t get it — obviously it’s a more 
youthful record, but I don’t think the kids 
got it, either. Shit, it’s a hell of a lot more 
adventurous than most folk records. The 
songs on that record are beautiful.” 

This is a compliment that can also be giv- 
en to Jansen’s album from this year, Today's 
Remains. We open with an almost free-form 
country song which details at great length 
the plight of its protagonist as she dives 
though booze, men and self-destruction. It’s 
one of many miserable tales on the record 
where blame is laid as efficiently as pave- 
ment in every compass direction. 

On the phone from Thunder Bay, Jansen 
now married with two kids in Saskatoon, 
laughs when I ask him where these lovelorn 
losers, these unrepentant denizens of the 
Inferno, come from. 

“A lot of those people are me sometimes. 
Obviously, vaguely, they’re about other 
people I know and meet on the road. You 
know how it goes. That’s what people are 
like in general; nobody’s got a clean slate. 
I’ve been periodically reading, watching a 
lot of movies, but I think a lot of the people 
I meet are actually like that, or on their way 
to being like that. It’s the life we have to 
live out here and in the bars — it’s not the 


IKEA/Starbucks lifestyle. It’s more sleeping 
on top of your sleeping bag so you don’t get 
bedbugs. A lot of friends that I’ve had over 
the years have taken a turn for the worse.” 
Of the two, 
ing musician’s lifestyle that he can trace 
back to the dawn of the ’90s playing in a 
band called Naked and the Dead. When he 
first moved to Saskatchewan, “I lived my 
whole first year on the road, so I didn’t get a 
chance to really get to know this place. It’s 
like Edmonton in the sense of a strong local 


Jansen is more living a tour- 


music scene at odds with a lack of places to 
play. But I do miss home,” he admits. 

Davis, who put out two escalating-skill 
solo records (Don't You Think We Should Be 
Closer? and Mistakes I Meant to Make) es- 
sentially at the same time this summer, has 
broken up the touring into more manage- 
able packets, preferring to hit two or three 
cities then come home and rest. Both he and 
Jansen have terrible and awesome memories 
touring the entire country with Old Reliable 
and their fuzzy sound guy, a symphony of 
farting and snoring spent in hotel rooms and 
on the couches of strangers. 

Living in Vancouver with a girlfriend 
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around 2000, we even put up then drummer 

Scott Lingley and bass player Tom Murray. 
“We had some good times as you know, 

you were there,” “We used 

to promote our own shows independently 


Davis smiles. 


so we could get paid a fair amount of 
money, did our own posters and merch. 
Some of those gigs at [Edmonton’s] Black 
Dog were just crazy — Christmas and New 
Year’s. Travel was great, we pretty much 
visited every province and some of the 
territories, courtesy of the band. Met some 
great people, the obvious ones are the Giant 
Sand-Calexico axis, played many of the 
larger festivals, which are always a blast. 
And they pay well. 

“You get to go sit on stage with Alejan- 
dro (Escovedo) or Guy Clark 
“It’s kind of funny with me and Shuyler. I 
find workshops kind of boring — you only 
get to play one song in an hour. I guess I 
shouldn’t say that in a folk magazine, but 
the only singer-songwriter workshops that 
work for me are when you’ ve got a skilled 
band, like Alejandro’s or Calexico, and they 
will actually back up everyone whether 
they like it or not.” 


.” he smiles. 


For the record and despite the solo 
expansion, Old Reliable is — basically — not 
dead. “I never really saw any need to put 
it down,” Jansen argues. When he came 
through Edmonton for a solo show this 
fall, the band members go together and 
practised, and 39-year-old Davis and OR’s 
drummer, Mike Silverman, actually visited 
Jansen in Saskatoon, having a productive 
good ol’ boys party over several days. 

“T really think that we appreciate each 
other more now than ever,” Davis says. 
“You have an odd relationship when you’ re 
friends and then you’re in a band together 
for 12, 13 years 
of an unspoken competitiveness, but that 
used to keep us both going. I miss it.” 


. There’s always been sort 


Jansen agrees. “Our friendship is back 
on track. We enjoy hanging out again; we 
don’t have the burden of the band, we just 
get to hang out. We’ll see what happens. 
We'd like to make another record. 

“We'd like to get back there ... 

Pity the poor dancefloor where that hap- 
pens; it is a drunken creaking you will hear 


somehow.” 
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ni is happy. Blissfully happy. 

Motherhood can have that ef- 

fect on a body. 

And yes, we’re talking about 
Ani DiFranco — the strident, vitriolic, tat- 
tooed waif with a voice like a foghorn and 
a Stage presence of demonic intensity. The 
sound and the fury of Ani DiFranco has 
always had a purpose, though, be it political 
or personal. 

So don’t let any perceived public persona 
of an angry young harridan with the sev- 
ered limbs of George Bush’s grandchildren 
dangling from her teeth fool you. See, she 
also possesses an exquisite wit. Listen to 
Cradle & All, from Not A Pretty Girl, as 
she makes mention of carrying her knickers 
home in her back pocket, “‘a sure sign of 
the morning after.” Who else approaches a 
song with such jaw-dropping candor? 

Ani DiFranco is a folk music icon every 
bit as emblematic as Bob Dylan. Through- 
out a career that spans 19 albums in 
almost as many years, she has consistently 
challenged the sleazy, deceitful, partisan 
policies and gender inequities that have 
dominated American politics for the past 
two decades. With her nose ring, immacu- 
lately deranged hair, Doc Marten boots and 
charity shop apparel, she has empowered 
legions of young women with her fearless 
honesty and basic instincts. The National 
Organisation for Women, America’s largest 
feminist advocacy group, obviously took 
notice. Last year they honoured Ani with a 
Woman of Courage award. Past recipients 
include Jane Fonda and Barbara Streisand. 

And while we’re trawling around her 
triumphs: CMJ, the prominent U.S. inde- 
pendent music magazine, recently named 
her one of the most influential artists of the 
past 25 years. Its list includes U2, R.E.M., 
Radiohead, Nirvana and Uncle Tupelo. 

Unlike her peers, though, the chronically 
prolific DiFranco has built a career with 
neither the help nor hindrance of a multina- 
tional record company. At 18 she released 
her first cassette, Ani DiFranco, on her own 
label. That release laid the foundations for 
Righteous Babe Records — a company now 
housed in a historic church in Buffalo, NY, 
renovated at a cost close to $10 million. 

Ani turned 37 in September. While her 
hair and clothes appear rather conventional 
these days, the attitude and the razor-sharp 
political wherewithal remain, thankfully, 
undiminished. And I did mention she is 
happy, didn’t I. 

Her daughter, Petah Lucia, was born in 
Buffalo, Jan. 20, 2007. Her dad is Mike Na- 
politano, Ani’s boyfriend and co-producer 


of Reprieve (2006) 
“She’s just a bundle of joy,” says Ani. 


“First her father came along and changed my 


life, and really taught me a lot about being 
happy. I remember when he met me I was 
very lonely, and he sort of came at me with 
this energy of, “Why? Why are you lonely? 
Look at your life.” So I eventually realized, 
“Yeah! Don’t be lonely, don’t be sad.’ 
“Another thing he told me early on was, 
‘God, you listen to so much sad music! 
That’s probably all it is.” And he made me 
compilation tapes of happy music, and it 
was like, ‘Oh! Yeah, that helps! He and my 
daughter are very grounding for me and 
helping me to get back to my true self.” 
With the birth of Petah Lucia, you would 
expect Ani to slow down, somewhat. Well, 
wouldn’t you? Nah! Not really. She pos- 
sesses the inexhaustible work ethic of a 
thatching ant — a trait she says she inherited 
from her workaholic, architect mom. True 
to form, Ani completed a couple of projects 
while nursing Petah. She published a book 
of poems, Verses, and released Canon, a 
double disc, career retrospective culled 
from her massive back catalogue. Revisit- 
ing her raw, neophyte recordings, natu- 
rally enough, proved somewhat traumatic. 
“The songs themselves I still stand by. 
Many of them I still love, I still sing. They 
still have meaning. But the recordings I 
hate most of the time. I try to picture a 
22-year-old girl in the studio alone with 
an 80s fall-out, metal-head dude trying to 
make recordings of my songs. I have no 
producer or nobody to attend to the session 
except for myself. So along the way you 
can hear evidence of a lot of the sensi- 


} Ani DiFranco 


bilities of the engineer of the studio I was 
working at.” 

She then confesses it took years to ques 
tion the methods used to make her records. 
And then it took even more years to come 
up with her own ideas: “Which amounts 
to more live performances to tape, which 
I think make more successful and indig- 
enous-sounding recordings for me. So I 
feel, in terms of making records, I’ve only 


just begun.” 


Canon runs chronologically. While it 
touches on many seminal points, it also 
leaves out her occasional favourite in an 
attempt to create an uninterrupted flow. 
Amongst the 36 tracks she includes fresh, 
inspired takes on such live anthems as Di- 
late, Napoleon, Your Next Bold Move and 
Both Hands. Ultimately, it’s a wonderful, 
coherent collection and an astute intro- 
duction to Ani for those too intimidated 
to delve into her expansive catalogue of 
original recordings. 

To boot, old friends like Rory McLeod 
make an appearance. Utah Phillips, too. 
Now Ani and Utah, there was a pair- 
ing. They made two of the most unlikely 
records ever: The Past Didn't Go Anywhere 
and Fellow Workers (1999). Utah — an ac- 
tive member of the International Workers 
of the World and a part-time hobo — and 
Ani share the same booking agent, Jim 
Fleming. He made the introductions. 

“T loved Utah instantly,” says Ani. “It 
was an immediate bond. I think we both 
recognized that we were doing the same 
work, you know, in slightly different uni- 
forms, with a slightly different sound. What 
really intrigued me instantly about his work 
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was his storytelling. His performance is so 
multidimensional and the storytelling is so 
primal. So I had this idea of making a re- 
cord of his stories, and maybe couch them 
in some music. He was game. So we did 
that once, where I just worked with tapes of 


him. The next record we did together, we 
actually did live.” 

And then there’s Andy Stochansky. 

Long before Meg and Jack White formed 
The White Stripes around a stripped down 
combination of drums and guitar, Ani and 
her Canadian drummer, Stochansky, had 
perfected that sound. They toured constant- 
ly and he appears on all of her key albums 
made between 1992 and 1998. 

“Those years of me and Andy really 
suited my music in a lot of ways. I think 
the shows with the two of us, there was 
so much room for the music to breathe, 
which I need and love. There was so much 
dynamic. It encouraged me to be the bass 
player and develop this guitar sound live 
that involves cranking the low end on an 
acoustic guitar and getting a kind of a Mac 
truck out of an instrument that people often 
use as this chimey, shimmery thing. 

“Andy and I just had a chemistry that was 
full, that made a show in and of itself, you 
know? I saw him the other night when we 
played Toronto, and it was really nice to see 
him. I really miss playing with him. Those 
were good times.” 

Stochansky left to pursue a successful 
solo career and Ani would surround herself 
with a full band. She would also work with 
such diverse musicians as Maceo Parker, 
Cyndi Lauper, Prince and Bruce Cock- 
burn. A big Woody Guthrie fan, Ani would 
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perform alongside Bruce Springsteen, Billy 
Bragg and the Indigo Girls at Guthrie’s 
induction into the Rock and Roll Hall of 
Fame in 1996. Most memorably, though, 
she would join the elite of the folk world to 
record a stunningly heart-rending version 
of My Name Is Lisa Kalvelage on Where 
Have All The Flowers Gone: The Songs of 
Pete Seeger. 

A precocious kid, DiFranco began singing 
Beatles tunes in blue-collar Buffalo bars at 
age eight with her guitar teacher, Michael 
Meldrum. By the time she was old enough 
to drink she had moved to New York and 
scraped together enough cash to hire a 
studio for a couple of hours to record and 
then press 500 cassettes of Ani DiFranco. 
Ask her now for a sense of the teenager 
who launched Righteous Babe Records and 
she grows pensive. 

“Hmm. Well, extremely brave and unfet- 
tered by concerns. I guess I wasn’t too 
worried if it succeeded or failed, I wasn’t 
too worried about if these recordings I was 
making along the way were perfect for 
posterity. I was enjoying life. I’ve always 
loved my job. I’ve always loved perform- 
ing, even when it was in very small rooms 
for handfuls of people, you know. It has 
always really excited me. 

“The development of my career along 
the way, the expansion of my audience, it 


took a lot of years doing it independently, 
but it was an adventure. I was out driving 
around and meeting people and playing 
music, living hand to mouth, but having a 
wild adventure of a life, which is all I ever 
wanted.” 

Nevertheless, she slept in her Volkswagen 
bug more times than she cares to remember. 
And when she finally attracted a significant 
following, the attention came, surprisingly 
enough, north of the border 

“In the beginning, people used to think 
I was Canadian,” says Ani. “Due to the 
marvellous folk festival network, my audi- 
ence expanded much more quickly there. 

I was invited to these festivals, each with 
larger audiences, early on. That was my 
bread and butter. But it’s funny now [with 
the strength of] the Canadian dollar I rarely 
play in Canada at all, which is unfortunate. 
I mean, we used to joke around about get- 
ting paid in Monopoly money. Now look 
who’s laughing!” 

As her successes increased, so too did the 
fortunes of Righteous Babe Records. Its 
sales have now eclipsed $4 million. And 
last year the label moved into its new head- 
quarters — a Victorian Methodist church, 
originally built in 1876. Originally called ... 
erm ... The Church, and lately rechristened 
Babeville, it took the best part of eight years 
and $10 million to first preserve and then 
renovate. This massive undertaking was 
inspired by her manager and president of 
Righteous Babe Records, Scot Fisher, a for- 
mer carpenter whom Ani worked for briefly, 
before their roles reversed. 

“Scot, for years, has been involved with 
using Righteous Babe as a financial tool 
to save buildings in downtown Buffalo. I 
would get calls from him like, ‘Can I take 
$500 and pay an engineer to do a structural 
assessment of this building? They’re trying 
to demolish it this weekend.’ And so he 
single-handedly saved a bunch of buildings 
in downtown Buffalo. This church is one 
of them. 

“In the beginning we thought, “This is a 
sturdy stone cathedral. We’ ll just paint it, put 
in a couple of outlets, plug in our phones, and 
we'll be great. And 10 million dollars later 
... it’s been eight years, many, many white- 
knuckle negotiations with city and state fund- 


“| think it’s a really sorry age in terms of sonic fidelity. 
People are downloading mp3’s and listening to them on 
iPods or laptops, and they sound like shit. So it makes me 
sad that | have to make music for this kind of world.” 


ing, with local city councils, with historic 
preservation boards — huge teams of people. 
I think if we had any idea how sprawling this 
project would be, we wouldn’t have come 
near it with a ten-foot pole. 

“And here we are, light at the end of the 
tunnel. There’s a big performance space in the 
sanctuary with a state-of-the-art sound system. 
In the basement we’re working on finishing 
up a club that will seat just a few hundred, but 
the main venue is about 1,200 capacity. 

“Also under the roof we have a contempo- 
rary art centre that has a gallery, a black-box 
theatre and the Righteous Babe offices. So 
it’s a little arts centre. We actually had to buy 
the building across the street as well to have 
a parking lot. And across the street is an art 
gallery and art therapy place for challenged 
adults. It seems amazing to me now.” 

Despite outward appearances, all is not 
entirely well in Babeville. Like all record 
companies, Righteous Babe is finding it 
hard to cope in an age of digital download- 
ing. Record and T-shirt sales at live gigs 
remain lucrative but record stores no longer 
order the same quantities as in the past. 
While Ani’s albums are available through 
iTunes, it doesn’t bode well with her for a 
number of reasons. 

“We're struggling, and feeling a little 
bit like we’re in the buggy business,” she 
says. “iTunes, it’s a little frustrating for me 
because I’m pretty into the album form. 
You know the format, a body of songs, a 
journey that is about an hour long. So now 
it’s, like, song by song? I don’t really think 
in terms of singles. 

“T think it’s a really sorry age in terms 
of sonic fidelity. People are download- 
ing mp3’s and listening to them on iPods 
or laptops, and they sound like shit. So it 


makes me sad that I have to make music for 


this kind of world.” 

On a brighter note, though, she takes 
great delight reading from Verses — her 
second volume of poetry, illustrated with 
her paintings and drawings — in indepen- 
dent, natch, book stores. Which she likens 
to, “being in school for an hour.” Many of 
the poems in Verses have previously been 
converted into songs. Here’s an exception: 


The Interview 


how can one speak on 
the role of politics in art 
when art is 

activism? 


and anyway 
both are just a lifelong light 


shining through a swinging prism. 


So how does she separate poems from 
songs? All her writing, she says, is created 
for performance. That is her job, appar- 
ently. 

“T live on stage, I live on the road. | al- 
ways want new material to use and to keep 
myself interested, and the show vital. So 
when I write it’s always because I need fuel 
for my show. Even my poetry is intended 
to be spoken word. Taking these poems and 
stamping them on to a page was disconcert- 
ing for me, and unusual. But it was also 
intriguing, how to try and make the printed 
word evoke the rhythms of speech, and to 
try and get it to represent the spoken word 
as Closely as possible.” 

Ani DiFranco now spends her time be- 
tween Buffalo and New Orleans, where she 
bought an apartment in the French Quarter 
prior to hurricane Katrina. Fortunately, 
her property remained high and dry as 
she watched the devastation from nearby 
Lafayette. But as the waters continued to 
breach the levees, it struck her she might 
lose all the work done on Reprieve. And so 
she opted to return home and in doing so 
witnessed the devastation firsthand. 

“It shocked the socks off me,” she says. 
“I’m someone who thought that they had a 
grasp on the depth of racism and classi- 
cism in my country. I wasn’t fooled by the 
American government thinking that they 
were in the service of the people. Yet I 
couldn’t believe the disregard, abandon- 
ment, cruelty. There was no one there to 
help people. It was just atrocious. 

“But I love New Orleans, it’s a magical 
place, even in its state of disrepair. It’s still 
just one of the most vibrant, joyous places 


This is not 
Sinéad O’Connor 


on Earth.” 

For all of her achievements and rewards, 
and that includes eight Grammy nomina- 
tions, it becomes quite apparent that last 
year’s National Organization for Women 
Woman of Courage award touched her 
deeply. For too long she felt like a voice in 
the wilderness. It left her reinvigorated. And 
she bawled during her acceptance speech. 

“Tt was pathetic. It’s just such a beautiful 
thing after many years, even decades of be- 
ing out there doing my work, and the work 
of feminism. To be a little older, and a little 
less alone, to be a part of this gathering of 
powerful women — really cool people — and 
to be celebrated by them, affirmed in my 
work, it was a neat feeling. 

“I remember the early days of feeling it 
was me against the world, and I don’t have 
that feeling anymore in my life. I feel like | 
have quite a community in different ways, 
and a lot of support, and it’s a beautiful 
place to have worked to.” 
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Bert Jansch 


The Penguin Eggs Interview 


From the mid-’60s to the early ’70s, 
Scottish guitarist and singer-songwriter 
Bert Jansch was one of the most revered 
and influential figures on the U.K. music 
scene — whether folk, blues or rock. His 
self-titled solo debut sold 150,000 copies, 
an impressive figure for 1965. The mix of 
original and traditional songs, Jansch’s 
stellar fingerpicking and his low-key, 
slightly gruff vocals 
sparked the imaginations 
of musicians as diverse 
as Jimmy Page, Dono- 
van, Nick Drake and Neil 
Young. 

In the space of four 
years, the prolific Jansch 
put out six albums, includ- 
ing Bert and John with 
fellow acoustic axeman 
John Renbourn. The pair 
created a new style of gui- 
tar playing, and co-found- 
ed the legendary quintet 
Pentangle, exploring the 
largely neglected territory 
between traditional and 
contemporary folk and 
jazz. 

After Pentangle folded 
in 1974, Jansch resumed 
his solo career and, while 
he’s never quite regained 
the popularity he once 
enjoyed, he’s continued 
to reach new generations 
of musicians. Guitar- 
ists Johnny Marr of the 
Smiths and Bernard But- 
ler of Suede both cite Jansch as a mentor, 
and have worked with him. Most re- 
cently he’s got together with singer Beth 
Orton and Indie roots artist Devendra 
Banhart, who appear on Jansch’s latest 
release, Black Swan. 

Questions by Tony Montague. 


Bert Jansch 


Who were the musicians that inspired and 
helped you as a guitarist in the early days? 


Davey Graham is one of the earliest influ- 
ences on my playing, but prior to him I was 
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taught by his sister, Jill. At the folk clubs in 
Edinburgh, I was listening to people doing 
Woody Guthrie, Brownie McGhee, and 
people like that. I took lessons from a local 
guitar-player called Len Partridge, who had 
a great blues voice 


And as a songwriter? 


To begin with, I was more interested in 
the guitar, although I did start writing — 
instinctively, I suppose. Songwriting didn’t 
really take off in my head until I got down 
to London and heard singers like Jackson 
C. Frank, who wrote The Blues Still Run 
the Game —a song that I still play at my 
shows. Clive Palmer, who was a member 
of the original Incredible String Band, also 
had a lot of influence on my writing. 


What was the singer-songwriter scene in 
the U.K. like in the early ’60s? 


It was practically non-existent! Whether 
we're talking about folk or pop or rock, 
musicians didn’t create their own songs 
— these were provided by specialist writers. 
And even the traditional singers would only 
have a handful of songs that they per- 
formed. You’d find that folklorists like A.L. 
Lloyd in England or Hamish Henderson in 
Scotland would supply them 
with some of the material that 
they’d collected. [Scottish 
Traveller] Jeannie Robertson 
was one of the singers that 
Hamish fed. The more she 
became known, the more she 
needed new material. 
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Are you comfortable with 
the tag “folk baroque” in 
relation to your instrumen- 
tal style? 


oe “tt 


I think of what I do more as 
folk and blues together. The 
folk baroque thing was really 
something that came out of 
Pentangle, from John Ren- 
bourn and myself. He was 
really into Early Music and 
we used to listen to [classical 
lute-player] Julian Bream and 
others. We mixed it up with 
blues and the odd jazz thing. 


It seems that the British 

folk scene was more eclectic 

in the ’60s — with a lot of 

crossover with blues, pop, 
and rock. 


Oh, yeah. You had to know what was in 
and what most people were listening to. I 
heard as much jazz as folk — John Coltrane, 
Miles Davis, people like that. It was par- 
ticularly true when Pentangle got started, 
because [bassist] Danny Thompson and 
[drummer] Terry were both jazz musicians. 


How did Pentangle come to be formed? 


It was fairly organic. When I first came to 


London in the mid-’60s, I met players like 
John Renbourn, and because we were both 
looking for somewhere to stay we ended 
up sharing a flat for two or three years. We 
were both beginning to record and playing 
down at the Cousins, which was a “gen- 
eral” folk club, where you would hear any- 
thing from traditional singers to people like 
Roy Harper, Nick Drake and Ralph McTell. 
John and I wanted to have a club that was 
more closely related to the more bluesy and 
jazzy stuff we were doing. So we started 
our own club called the Horseshoe, and 
we'd just invite musicians along who were 
passing through town. We had a vague plan 
of putting together a band and then John 
met Danny and Terry, who were backing 
[London-based U.S. folksinger] Julie Felix 
at the time, and invited them to our club. 
John had been singing and playing with 
Jacqui McShee almost since childhood, so 
we brought her in, and that was the start of 
Pentangle. 


You always seemed a bit uncomfortable 
in the limelight in Pentangle. 


Out of the whole band I was the one 
who would be the spokesman — so if I was 
introverted you can imagine what the others 
were like! And there was a time in my solo 
career when I wouldn’t do interviews at all 
— which pleased the record companies no 
end! Today I’m quite happy to chat away. 


I’ve always felt that the combination of 
jazz and folk opens up a huge musical 
territory — and very few groups other 
than Pentangle have explored it much. 


I think that’s true. What happened at the 
time is that an offshoot of the whole folk 
thing became folk rock, with bands like 
Fairport Convention, Fotheringay and 
Steeleye Span. It was much more appealing 
to most people because you could dance 
to it. Whereas with Pentangle you had to 
listen more. That was the difference. You 
couldn’t just get up and dance to it — well, 
I suppose you could if you were stoned 
enough! 


Blackwaterside is a traditional song that’s 
closely associated with you. Where did 
you learn it? 


It’s an Irish song, and was quite well 
known. Anne Briggs used to do it, and she 
sat down with me one time and sang the 
tune. 


Led Zeppelin’s lead guitarist, Jimmy 
Page, took the song and your arrangement 
of it and recorded it as an instrumental 
piece — Black Mountain Side — on the 
band’s first album, claiming it all as his 
own. Was there a lawsuit on your part? 


Yes there was, but we ran out of money to 
proceed with it. 


I read that Jimmy still can’t look you in 
the eye. 


He doesn’t like to meet me, let’s put it 
that way. 


Turning to your latest solo album, 

Black Swan. Several tracks feature Beth 
Orton; how long have you been working 
together? 


We met at a gig about two years ago, and 
have been friends ever since. Initially she 
asked me to give her some guitar lessons, 
but she really doesn’t need any. I asked 
Beth to sing on the album, and she’s the 
one who suggested doing Katie Cruel. I’ve 
known about English and Irish versions of 
it, but the one she does is American. 


And how did you come to have Devendra 
Banhart on the recording? 


It was through Noah Georgeson, who’s a 
member of his band, and also his producer. 
On a friend’s suggestion, I asked Noah 
to help out 
when I felt 
my album 
needed a 
bit more 
direction. He 
was in town 
doing a show 
with Deven- 
dra so I got 
him and his 
band to help 
out as well. 
And last year 
I did shows 
in San Fran- 
cisco and 
L.A. with 
Devendra 
as well for 
Neil Young’s 
Bridge 
School ben- 
efit, which 
happens once 


Pentangle — Bert 
Jansch on the left 


a year. I was a member of Devendra’s band 
for a week, which was great. 


You do a very soulful and bluesy version 
of the well-known Irish song The Old Tri 
angle on Black Swan; where and when 
did you learn that? 


' 


I got it from Dominic Behan whom | first 
heard sing it in the Crown Bar, a club in 
Edinburgh, when I was 16. I remember he 
was there with the great traditional singer 
Joe Heaney. The tune is traditional but 
Dominic’s brother, Brendan, put the words 
to it as part of one of his plays, The Quare 
Fellow. He said it was a song against capi- 
tal punishment in Ireland. It stuck in my 
mind for a long time. 


What are your current projects as a 
musician? 


I’ve just updated my home studio, where 
I’ve done my last three albums and have 
started work on the next one. And in 2008 
Pentangle is doing a concert in London, so 
that’s looking good. 


Is that just a one-off gig? 
Not necessarily. It depends on how it goes. 


So there’s a possibility of Pentangle 
reforming? 


Oh yeah, I'd say so. 
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Corb Lund 
Horse Soldier! Horse Soldier! 
Stony Plain 

You have to hand it to Corb 
Lund for sticking to his guns. 
Seemingly poised one gooey 
love song away from major 
commercial success, the 
Taber, AB, son continues to 
do things his way, doubtless 
to the delight of his faithful 
fan base. 

Horse Soldier! Horse 
Soldier!, Lund’s third col- 
laboration with Nashville 
producer Harry Stinson, is, 
if anything, an even more 
ambitious attempt on his part 
to extend the tradition of 
country balladeers like Marty 
Robbins and Johnny Horton, 
while infusing the established 
western mythology with his 
own preoccupations, be it the 
role of the mounted soldier 
in the annals of warfare, his 
family history or his own 
musical past. 

Of course, Lund and his 
impeccable Hurtin’ Albertans 
(multi-instrumentalist Grant 
Siemens, bassist Kurt Ciesla 
and drummer Brady Valgard- 
son, who share a telepathic 
musical empathy with their 


Smalls, reimagined here a 


more entertaining than I have. 

Though not quite a concept 
album, Horse Soldier! does 
dwell extensively on horses, 
soldiers or some combination 
of the two. The title track is 
an encyclopedic consideration 
of the rise and fall of the 
armed rider in history — the 
lyric sheet should come with 
footnotes — but more affect- 
ing for my money is Student 
Visas, a first-person rendering 
of the moral chaos of Nicara- 
gua’s Contra war set against 
minor-key Spanish guitar and 
weeping strings. 

Lund even resurrects My 
Saddle Horse Has Died, a 
song he first performed with 
seminal hard-rock act The 


brass-heavy mariachi lament. 
He also revisits Lament for 
Lester Cousins, a crowd 
pleaser from his hard-to-find 
first album. 

Committed though he may 
be to his vision, Lund has 
nothing against pleasing a 
crowd and witty foot-stomp- 
ers like Family Reunion and 
What that Song Means Now, 
driven by Siemens’s furious 
Dobro, should do the trick. 


Reviews 


Mercan Dede 
800 


Doublemoon 

Mercan Dede’s new album 
makes LSD superfluous. Frank- 
ly, I wasn’t a believer when 
I sat down to listen to 800, 
Dede’s ninth and most-recent 
album, but the music did indeed 
work its intended magic. 

A wash of Arabic drums, brass 
jingles, guitars, violins, flutes, 
kanun and voices, all floating 
in an aspic of heavy reverb: this 
is the music of Mercanistan, 

a floating world devoted to 
sufi mysticism and dancehall 
dervishes. 

Dede believes that music has 
a sacred power to uplift the 
soul. Remember the soul? I 
frequently lose track of mine, 
but Dede’s music will reconnect 
you right back into the spiritual 
soup. 

Dede completes his spiritual 
creations with stunning visuals 
and hypnotic movements. Just 
watching the dervishes spin in 
his music videos makes you 
lightheaded yourself. Combin- 
ing ambient effects with classi- 
cal music and ancient Turkish 
rhythms, layering chanting 
and speaking, the total effect 1s 
incredibly intoxicating. 

Dede claims, “For me, the fu- 
ture is electronic and folkloric.” 
Dede creates that future now, 
and it is timeless. 

— By Lark Clark 


Ridley Bent 
Buckles & Boots 
Open Road/Universal 

Correct me if I’m wrong, 
but there aren’t many western 
swing tunes that lyrically name- 
check the legendary Minnesota 
punk trio Hiisker Dii. 

In fact, Ridley Bent’s Nine 
Inch Nails, from his sophomore 
album Buckles & Boots, might 
be the only example extant. 

I was prepared to gloss over 
the Vancouver-based singer’s 
album as another accomplished 
but generic swipe at radio- 
friendly country, of which the 
world already has a surplus. 

Then I got hooked in by 


thoughtful, heartfelt, frequently 
witty tales Bent constructs ovet 
top of the ace seven-piece band 
he commands. 

The title track concerns a 
rodeo rider who is literally 
wasting away in the fallout of 
his failed romance; Bobby and 
Suzanne depicts lives ruined 
and retribution found in a high 
school drug entrapment sting 
over a galloping two-step; and 
Little Red Hoodie wryly cap- 
tures the state of derangement 
that sometimes attends the end 
of a romance. 

Though a little too clever at 
times, Bent delivers every story 
in an amiable, sandpapered 
croon while his sidemen hold 
up their end with tasty, detailed 
accompaniment. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Frank Frost & Sam 
Carr 

The Last of the Jelly Roll Kings 
SPV 

When Frank Frost passed in 
*99, he took a large legacy with 
him. This loving Last is taken 
from a pair of shows in °93 
and °97 that present a hearty 
sampling of their patented juke- 
joint blues. These two seasoned, 
walking/talking history lessons 
first teamed up in the *50s 
under Sonny Boy Williamson 
II before forming a trio with 
Big Jack Johnson, attracting the 
attention of Sam Phillips and 
recording for Sun, Jewel and 
Earwig along the way. 

Scoring some R&B success, 
harpist/keyboard player/guitar- 
ist Frost, assuming vocal duties 
with Johnson’s departure, and 
drummer Carr continued to play 
until Frost’s untimely death. 
Named for a song from their 
successful Phillips release Hey 
Boss Man!, the Jelly Roll Kings 
deliver a raw brand of Missis- 
sippi Delta blues steeped in 
Delta funk. 

Frost’s vocals, while not as 
exacting as Johnson’s, manage 
to convey a soulful sincerity 
across this collection of 15 
jams along with plenty of harp 


front man) make this sound a lot — By Scott Lingley breaks and extremely solid sup- 
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port on guitar, thanks to Fred 
James. 

Impressive tracks like the 
entrancing Don’t Do That, the 
slow, slinky St. Louis Serenade 
and the show-stopping, highly 
spirited Done With You yield 
a solid snapshot of a self- 
sufficient powerhouse act. The 
original trio would reunite in 
"97 to record the successful Off 
Yonders Wall for Fat Possum 
but the project petered out as 
Frost’s health betrayed him. 

— By Eric Thom 


Robin and Linda Wil- 
liams 
Radio Songs 
Red House Records 

Robin and Linda Williams 
have played on the public radio 


show A Prairie Home Compan- 
ion for more than 30 years, and 
this disc is a compilation of a 
sample of their performances. 
Their longevity on this radio 


show is not a coincidence. The 
folksy charm of Robin and 
Linda matches that of Garrison 
Keillor, the absolute master of 
folksy charm. 

The Williams skirt the 
invisible boundaries between 
bluegrass and old-time music, 
with voices that blend like 
lemon and honey. They’re 
good at pluckin’ the old heart 
strings, with songs like 50,000 
Names, a haunting tune about 
the Washington wall honouring 
American soldiers who died in 
Vietnam, and old chestnuts like 
We'll Meet Again. 

Yes, there are little snatches 
of Keillor’s inimitable voice 
heard introducing them, but not 
enough. One of his monologues 
about corn or Minnesota would 
have completed the disc. That 
would have been much better 
than the final track (Down 
Home Diva), excerpts from 
operas done in exaggerated 


hillbilly style that might have 
been funny at the time. 
By Mike Sadava 


Swamperella 
On The Line 
Cattail Records 

Toronto may not exactly be 
on the bayou but you’d never 
know it to hear this Louisiana 
Cajun band from Hogtown. 

Led by hometown girl Sooz1 
Schlanger on fiddle and vocals 
and Pete Jellard on button ac- 
cordion, who arrived in Toronto 
by way of Edmonton from his 
birthplace in Devon, England, 
the band has a remarkably 
authentic sound. 

They two-step and fais-do-do 
their way through a number of 
traditional tunes and standards 
by the likes of Boozoo Chavis, 
Dewey Balfa and Canray Fon- 
tenot, as well as originals from 
Schlanger and Jellard. 

The rhythm section of Dave 


Pontello, Rachel Melas and 
Conny Nowé is particularly 
good, and the group keeps your 
feet tapping and your body 
swaying as they dancehall their 
way through their third disc of 
infectious swamp music. Allons 
dancé! Laissez les bon temps 
roulet! 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Pines 
Sparrows in the Bell 
Red House Records 

Minneapolis has a proud 
musical history dominated by 
Prince and the likes of Husker 
Du and Pere Ubu. 

Iowa natives David Huckfelt 
and Benson Ramsey now work 
out of the same city as The 
Pines and they should join the 
local elite with their mix of 
roots and blues and sparse alt- 


country production to create a 
compelling sound. 
It’s not really a surprise, their 


. ntarie’s Folk 
Music Association 


Ky like swallows the brand new CD from 
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“A lovely voice and a killer band breathe 
new life into the trad tunes on the album 
and instill a traditional grace in the newer 
pieces. The songs are imbued with the 
sheer joy the band had playing them, the 
voice speaking of sweet wistfulness and 
sweeter celebration.” — David Francey 
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folk with threads of traditional, 
jazz, blues, and bluegrass. 

Debut CD now available. 


.. a rare find!... powerful songwriting... intriguing musical arrangements. 
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chosen direction, given the 
influences Benson was raised 
under. He’s the son of Greg 
Brown sideman Bo Ramsey, 
so I suppose he heard Greg 
and Bo’s folksy-bluesy music 
ever since infancy. Now he’s 
attempting to enter the family 
business. 

Both David and Benson seem 
to have an abundance of talent, 
penning great lines like, “Fight- 
ing never keeps the things that 
fighting won” and, “If it’s true 
it’s a sin to be born / Then death 
is forgiveness, I guess.” 

Lead vocals come mainly 
from Benson, but David 
Huckfelt adds lead to a couple 
of tracks and they both sound 
great when singing together. 

Sparrows in the Bell, taste- 
fully produced by Bo Ramsey, 
is amix of haunting sounds of 
distant guitars, quiet picking 
and lovely lyrics. It’s a debut 
they can both be proud of. Let’s 
see what happens next. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Michael Jerome 
Browne 
Double 
Borealis 

After winning a recent argu- 
ment with a friend who swore 
Howling Wolf is still alive (he’s 
been dead for 30 years), I real- 
ized how the original genera- 
tion of blues players I listened 
to in my youth is gone. 

Fortunately, there are still 
people like Michael Jerome 
Browne to keep the blues flame 
alive. Browne, who was born 
in the United States and raised 
in Montreal, shows through 
this two-CD set how well he 
is steeped in the medium. Disc 
| is a live recording done in 
Montreal in 2006, while Disc 2 
is a reissue of his first self-titled 
debut disc. 

Browne explores every 
nook and cranny of the blues 
highway, from mountain blues 
played on the gourd banjo that 
goes back to the era of slavery 
to modern Chicago blues, 
from Dock Boggs to Big Bill 
Broonzy to Bo Diddley. He 


even takes a stab at Jimi Hen- 
drix’s Manic Depression on the 
| 2-string guitar. I kind of lean 
towards the live disc, but they 
both have their moments. With 
his rich, raspy voice, skill on 
numerous stringed instruments 
and a deep well of songs to dip 
from, Browne’s interpretations 
of the blues will help bring a 
new generation into the joy of 
the blues. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Mary Gauthier 
Between Daylight and Dark 
Lost Highway/Universal 

Before I had ever heard Mary 
Gauthier’s music, I knew 
something about the rough 
circumstances of her life, from 
a fractious and unstable adop- 
tive home to years of substance 
abuse that finally resolved in 
sobriety and her late discovery 
of her own gifts as a singer- 
songwriter. 

Between Daylight and Dark — 
the title speaks perfectly to the 
wistful, twilit mood throughout 
— puts flesh on this sad legend, 
showcasing the starkness and 
beauty of Gauthier’s wounded 
romanticism and tough vulner- 
ability. 

Producer Joe Henry, relying 
on many of the same talents 
he used on his own new album 
and Loudon Wainwright’s 
latest, helps conjure sparkling 
acoustic settings for Gauthier’s 
songs, as the long instrumental 
coda of Last of the Hobo Kings 
demonstrates. 

More shiver-inducing yet are 
Gauthier’s plain-spoken lyrics 
and raw, honest vocals on songs 
like Snakebit and Thanks giv- 
ing, a modern prison ballad rich 
with mundane but harrowing 
details. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Tracey Curtis 
Picture Postcards 
Irregular Records 

Tracey started recording her 
solo material after her kids 
made her write a protest song 
about a new road-building 
project that would ruin their 
favourite place to play. She got 


a bit carried away and now this 
is her second full-length CD. 

She has been keeping 
esteemed company of 
late, having toured with 
Chumbawamba, Attila the 
Stockbroker and David Rovics. 
She has an easy, conversational 
style of singing in her 
unadulterated English accent 
(although she seems to live in 
Wales), accompanied only by 
her acoustic guitar playing. 

The songs are almost 
nursery rhyme-like in their 
simplicity, both melodically 
and in structure. The lyrics 
are brilliantly hard hitting 
and laced with biting political 
truths, razor-sharp insights and 
stinging satire. 

How can you not like a CD 
with a track called Miners 
Against Fascism? And then 
there’s [f the Death Penalty 
Were an Olympic Sport, which 
gives a well-deserved kick in 
the nuts to all the countries 
who continue this practice. 
There’s tons more like Letter to 
Mr. Bush and The Vegan Police 
and on and on. Absolutely 
brilliant stuff. 

— By Tim Readman 


North Cregg 
The Roseland Barndance 
Greentrax 

North Cregg’s latest roars out 
of the gate with a set of Sliabh 
Luachra polkas (titled, strangely 
enough, Sliabh Luachra Polkas) 
and follows this up with a gor- 


geous ballad, The Dark Eyed 
Sailor. And that’s pretty much the 
pattern for the rest of the record: 
boisterous sets of tunes in the 
Sliabh Luachra style butted up 
against the more contemplative 
songs. If you’ ve heard North 
Cregg before there will be few 
surprises; the band has stripped 
down a little and has a sultry new 
singer, Anne Lynch, but other 
than that it’s good times and busi- 
ness as usual. For the newcomer, 
if you like your Irish trad with 
more than a hint of the ceilidh 
band, then this is one for you. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Bassekou Kouyate & 
Ngoni ba 

Segu Blue 

out/here rec 

I try to imagine how Europe- 
ans must have felt when they 
began to grasp just how big a 
New World they had stumbled 
upon. 

That’s how I feel when listen- 
ing to this album by Bassekou 
Kouyate and his group from 
Mali. Here are beautiful-sound- 
ing instruments completely new 
to us, ways of making music 
that grab the heart — and we’re 
only beginning to hear them. 

Out/here rec is a label based 
in Munich which started in 
2004 with a recording of 
Senegalese women rappers. The 
label has since put out a number 
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of urban African discs but is 
just beginning to delve into 

the vast realm of African roots 
music. Segu Blue is its initial 
venture in this area, and they’ ve 
struck gold first time out. 

This is an album of surpass- 
ing beauty. The ngoni is a 
stringed instrument with a long, 
oval body and a round stick 
of a neck. It looks a bit rough 
but the sound of its plucked 
strings is gentle and clear. The 
four ngoni players cover a vast 
range of rhythms, from loping 
to lifting. 

The songs they play date 
back hundreds of years, handed 
down by the griots of Mali’s 
Bambara Empire. Bassekou 
Kouyate is a master of the style 
and the instrument. His pyro- 
technic solos demonstrate his 
virtuosity without ever dominat- 
ing the other musicians. The 
women’s chorus chimes in so 
sweetly, they just scoop you up 


and take you along with them. 
Kouyate has worked with 
DeeDee Bridgewater, Bela 
Fleck, Ali Farka Toure and 
Toumani Diabate. Taj Mahal 
calls him a genius, and swears 
that his music is audible proof 
of the blues’ origins in Segu, 
Mali. The kora (African harp) 
has made its way into world 
music via the Afro Celt Sound 
System and Toumani Diabate’s 
Grammy-winning recordings. 
Let’s hope the versatile and ex- 
pressive ngoni makes its place 
in music’s Brave New World. 
— By Lark Clark 


Loudon Wainwright Ill 
Strange Weirdos 
Concorde/Universal 

Loudon Wainwright III’s lat- 
est is subtitled Music from and 
Inspired by the Film Knocked 
Up, but that shouldn’t concern 
people who haven’t seen Judd 
Apatow’s hit comedy; Strange 


Weirdos easily stands on its 
own as an example of LW3’s 
acerbic songcraft and stellar 
pipes. 

Co-written and produced with 
Joe Henry and featuring Hen- 
ry’s home studio band of late 
(Greg Leisz, Patrick Warren, 
David Piltch, Jay Bellerose), 
it’s as melodically inviting and 
beautifully arranged as anything 
in Wainwright’s recent output, 
not least on You Cant Fail Me 
Now, which knocks the spots 
off the version Henry included 
on his own album. 

Throw in some Richard 
Thompson guitar, some Van 
Dyke Parks piano, a string 
quartet and some ukulele, that 
unflagging wit and a couple 
of pretty instrumentals, and 
you've got music that has no 
need of the movie it was writ- 
ten for in order to be entirely 
entertaining. 

— By Scott Lingley 
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The New Album 


OWN SWEET TIME 


Alasdair White 
An Clar Geal — The White 
Album 


Temple Records 

This is an excellent debut solo 
CD from Alasdair White, the 
Battlefield Band’s fiddler, also 
featuring Aaron Jones (bouzou- 
ki, bass guitar), Ewen McPher- 
son (guitar, mandolin, banjo), 
Mike Katz (Scottish small 
pipes, highland pipes), Iain 
Copeland (percussion), Russell 
Hunter (piano) and Alison Kin- 
naird (Scottish harp). 

White is from the Isle of Lew- 
is, in Scotland’s Outer Hebri- 
des, where the Gaelic language 
and traditional music were all 
around him. He is an exponent 
of what has become known as 
the northwest Scottish style, 
which is strongly influenced by 
the playing of pipers. 

His playing is assured 
throughout; so much so it is 
hard to believe that he is only 


“Powerful guitar 
and a*true original» 


— James Keelaghani 
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23. Having won his spurs with 
the Batties, Alasdair White 
is now destined win over the 
hearts of the audience wherever 
he plays. 

— By Tim Readman 


Finlay MacDonald 
Band 
Re-Echo 
Greentrax 

Piper and flautist Finlay Mac- 
Donald and his band combine 
jazzy, funky rhythms with 
traditional and contemporary 
pipe and fiddle tunes. 

The band features Chris Stout 
(fiddle), Kevin MacKenzie 
(guitar), John Speirs (bass) and 
Fergus MacKenzie (drums). 

In January 2002 MacDon- 
ald’s New Voices composition 
for highland, uilleann and 
border pipes was performed at 
Celtic Connections Festival and 
received a great response from 
the audience and critics alike. 

His reputation has been grow- 
ing ever since, and this record- 
ing is likely to make sure that 
it continues to do so. He excels 
on both highland and border 
pipes as well as low whistle. 

His band have a great feel 
for traditional music as well 
as knowing how to lay down a 
groove. For those of you who 
revel in the sounds of bands 
like Shooglenifty, Afro-Celt 
Sound System and Peatbog 
Faeries, this is a must for your 
collection. 

— By Tim Readman 


Jan Tamblyn 


lan Tamblyn 
Superior: Spirit And Light 
The Four Coast Project: Vol- 
ume | 
North Track Records 

In a review, years ago, L called 
lan Tamblyn a national treasure. 
Iam happy to report that I can 
still stand behind that statement 
100 per cent. 

Superior: Spirit and Light 
is just that — superior. Sixteen 
pieces that take you there, to 
the heart of the Shield. lan 
grew up in Thunder Bay and 
this collection is a love song 
to his home environs on the 
shore of Superior. As expected, 
a few evocative instrumentals 
are scattered throughout the 
songs about canoes, the Group 
of Seven, woodsmoke and 


oranges, and best of all songs of 


the people, the natives and the 
immigrants. 

In addition to his own incred- 
ible songs, he includes a great 
song by Rodney Brown about 
Thunder Bay, his home town. 

Ian also includes a song by 
David Altic called Northlands 
of Ontario. It is, to me, the stel- 
lar standout on this collection. 
Ian notes it was written in the 
°70s and David doesn’t play 
the guitar anymore. He doesn’t 
have to, ‘cause he wrote this 
song. It hauntingly captures the 
other two solitudes of Canada, 
the relationship between the na- 
tive peoples and the arrivals. 

Superior is the first volume 
of a planned four-part project 
to include recordings about the 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
coasts, the Pacific Northwest 
coast and the Arctic Coast. If 
Superior is anything to go by, 

I say bring on the other three 
as fast as you can, Ian. I can 
hardly wait. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Little Hawk 


Home and Native Land 
Independent 


Little Hawk is the name an 
Ojibway elder gave Troy West- 
wood who, when not serving as 
place kicker for the Winnipeg 
Blue Bombers, is forging a 


career as a performer of what 
he calls “Indigenous Protest 
Folk Rock.” 

Home and Native Land is 
his second album as a solo 
performer, and as strident and 
angry a political statement as 
anything in the Public Enemy 
back catalogue. 

Backed by producer-musician 
Chris Burke-Gaffney, Little 
Hawk surveys the various 
forms of marginalization 
and brutalization endured by 
Canada’s First Peoples in song 
after song, starting with the 
scathing Oh Canada (“hang 
your head in shame, residential 
schools, church and govern- 
ment to blame’). 

Underneath lyrics torn from 
the headlines, Little Hawk and 
Burke-Gaffney create a potent, 
if overly slick blend of folk- 
rock and aboriginal music, as 
on the driving but thoroughly 
depressing Where Are You 
God?. 

Fourteen tracks of rage at all 
that injustice is very much war- 
ranted, but the unremittingly 
harsh details out of which the 
words — about addiction, sexual 
abuse, racially motivated mur- 


der and vehicular manslaughter, 


to name a few — are wrought 
make this the farthest thing 
from easy listening. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Reviews 


reams 


Alison Krauss & 
Robert Plant 


Alison Krauss and 
Robert Plant 


Raising Sand 
Rounder Records 

While an odd pairing at first 
glance, having a 20-time Gram- 
my winner for her contributions 
to the bluegrass canon join for a 
complete record with the found- 
ing frontman of Brit classic- 
rock gods Led Zeppelin, guided 
by the careful craftsmanship of 
fellow Grammy-winner T Bone 
Burnett, Raising Sand shows 
how two artists, regardless of 
what genre they are known for, 
can successfully collaborate to 
create some sweet sounds. 

The whisky-aged vocals of 
Plant combine nicely with 
Krauss’ angelic voice to create 
a soulful listening experience. 
It’s apropos that the two first 
performed together at a concert 
to celebrate the music of leg- 
endary bluesman Leadbelly as 
reinterpreting old blues (think 
Since I’ve Been Lovin You and I 
Can't Quit You Baby) since this 
record leans more towards folk- 
blues than bluegrass. 

Highs include the groovy take 
on the Everly Brothers’ Gone, 
Gone, Gone and the tender duet 
Please Read the Letter. 

Overall, a pleasant surprise 
and one of the best roots re- 
cords of 2007. 

— By David McPherson 


I 
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Youssou N’Dour 
Rokku Mi Rokka 
Nonesuch 

Exemplary African pop from 
the Senegalese vocalist, backed 
by the usual array of shim- 
mering guitars and percolating 
rhythms that bring an instant 
smile to your face, no matter 
what the song is about. 

The cascading lyrics, sung in 
Wolof, are handily translated 
in the CD booklet so you can 
appreciate how carefully he 
conflates the political and the 
personal, drawing portraits of 
family, friends and rivals with 
the kind of honesty and com- 
passion that’s often absent from 
the handling of interpersonal 
and/or world affairs. 

The most impressive instru- 
ment of all is, of course, 
N’Dour’s voice, which pos- 
sesses the same suppleness, 
insistence and sonority of the 
brass and wooden instruments 


in his studio band. 

I'd be hard-pressed to pick a 
top track, since each bears its 
own unique flavour of uplift, 
but the rousing Xe/, with its 
anthemic chorus carried by 
N’Dour’s soaring vocal, affirms 
all the reasons the man is a 
certified world music star. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Neil Young 
Chrome Dreams II 
Reprise 

Chrome Dreams II is a nod 
to the lost treasure Chrome 
Dreams, which was shelved 
back in 1976. Some of these 
songs, such as Boxcar, have 
been known to Young aficio- 
nados for years as they’ ve 
been performed in concert and 
captured on bootlegs, but never 
officially released. 

Always one to flip the finger 
at the establishment, it’s no 
surprise to see Shakey return 


with a record that features not 
one but two songs exceeding 15 
minutes. At 62, the mercurial 
artist certainly does not need to 
satisfy anyone but himself. As 


he wrote in his 1979 classic: My 


My Hey Hey (Out of the Blue): 
“it’s better to burn out/rust 
never sleeps.” 

This collection of 10 songs 
confirms Young shows no signs 


of rust; he offers a mixed bag of 


acoustic and electric gems, with 
a little gospel thrown in for 
good measure. 

From the Nashville, Harvest- 
era sounding Beautiful Bluebird 
— featuring the distinctive 
pedal steel of Ben Keith — to 
the 18-minute epic Ordinary 
People, which I could listen 
to for hours on end, Chrome 
Dreams II shows Neil and 
Old Black, his trusty Les Paul 
electric, can still make some 
“beautiful noise.” 

And, even though Dirty Old 


Man is a direct copy of Piece of 
Crap from Sleeps with Angels, 
and, while musically and lyri- 
cally not that inspiring, it’s pure 
Neil: ranting, rawking and hav- 
ing fun. What more can one ask 
of our home-grown hero? 

— By David McPherson 


Kenge Kenge 
Introducing Kenge 
Kenge 

World Music Network 

World Music Network’s 
Introducing imprint is off to 
an impressive start. This is the 
label’s seventh release and it’s 
another keeper. 

Kenge Kenge is an eight- 
piece ensemble from Kenya 
who have performed a bit of 
a reverse engineering job on 
Kenya’s guitar-driven benga 
pop and re-emphasized benga’s 
roots in the folk music of the 
Luo people. 

In particular they replace 
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Erynn Marshall & Chris Coole’s 

new duet CD Meet Me in the Music 
is now available through CD Baby, 
Festival and www.hickoryjack.com 


Featuring: 18 beautiful, old fiddle and 
banjo tunes from Kentucky, Virginia, 
And West Virginia and a couple 
originals as well. Just in time for the 
holidays! 


Meet Me in the Music is nominated for Best 
Traditional Album at the 2007 Canadian Folk Music 
Awards. Wish us luck Dec Ist in Quebec! 


guitar with traditional acous- 
tic instruments, such as the 
orutu (one-stringed fiddle) and 
nyangile (gong), at the centre 
of their sound. A bit rough and 
ready, and possessing a dedica- 
tion to find a groove and stay 
in it, Kenge Kenge are finding 
favourable comparison with the 
DRC’s Konono No. 1. 

What the hell, if it helps 
them find even a slice of the 
crossover success enjoyed by 
Konono, I’m happy to encour- 
age the association. 
— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Fiamma Fumana 
Onda 
Omnium 

This record is infused with the 
creative spirit of Scottish Celtic 
fusion pioneer Martyn Bennett. 

Bennett, the extraordinary 
Newfoundland-born piper who 
died of cancer in 2005 at age 
33, championed the combining 
of traditional Scottish folk mu- 
sic with techno beats. Bennett 
is invoked on two occasions 
— through recorded samples of 
his voice — both of which are 
worth quoting: “It’s important 
for people to push boundar- 
ies, otherwise things become 
stagnant”; and, “I’m not trying 
to change the face of Scottish 
music, it will change on its 
own in ways I don’t even know 
how, in the future ... and I think 
that’s what I was trying to do 
... is to try and get a way into 
popular culture without diluting 
the origins of it.” 

The CD features eight original 
compositions, including the 
mildly didactic opener Prendi 
l’onda (“ride the wave dj!’”) and 
four trad arranged, throughout 
which Fiamma Fumana reso- 
lutely apply Bennett’s method 
to traditional Northern Italian 
folk music — BPMs ranging 
from 76 to 127. 

There are some lovely mo- 
ments, especially the trad songs 
featuring the women’s choir 
Coro delle Mondine di Novi. I 
have only one complaint, and 
it’s not inconsequential given 
the nature of the project. The 


beats are totally banal, dated 
and easily the least interest- 
ing, yet most pervasive aspect 
of the recording. Given the 
innovation, variety and growing 
sophistication in electronic and 
dance music, it’s a bitter irony 
that Onda’s programmed beats 
—and not the pipes, accordion 
or folk songs — end up sounding 
anachronistic. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Dala 
who do you think you are. 
Universal 

I wish I had a teenage sister 
to give Dala’s release to. The 
young vocal duo from Scar- 
borough, ON — at least that’s 
where one song says they’re 
from — would definitely be 
closer in age and sensibilities 
to this hypothetical adolescent 
sibling than me. 

And she’d be more inclined to 
enjoy the high-school-eye view 
that characterizes their lyrics 
throughout and the placid cloud 
of acoustic instrumentation un- 
derneath, to say nothing of their 
flawless close harmonies, which 
are surely Dala’s strongest sell- 
ing point. 

My age and crustiness keep 
me from being able to appre- 
ciate the qualities that have 
earned the act a major-label 
deal, folk fest invitations across 
the country and secured them 
an opening slot on Matthew 
Good’s current solo tour. 

Perhaps after this imaginary 
little sister went through her 
Dala phase, I could introduce 
her to someone like Julie 
Doiron, whose sense of melan- 
choly and angst seem to come 
from life, rather than a language 
arts composition book. 

— By Scott Lingley 


John Allaire 


Ghosts of The Royal Motel 
Flat and Black Records 


Last year I gave a rave review 
to John Allaire’s Thank You, 
Waitress disc. Trying to come 
up with new superlatives about 
his latest disc makes me feel 
like I’m just repeating myself 


Reviews 


and that I could simply reprint 
that review again under this 
new title. This Ottawa guy is 
the real deal. He can write ter- 
rific songs, play guitar and har- 
monica like a new Neil Young, 
and sing with soulfulness and 
authority and even humour. 

If you haven’t heard either of 
these discs, check them out. If 
he goes on like this for a few 
more years, no shit, he’s on his 
way to being the next Canadian 
music legend. A solid, solid, 
talent. It’s almost embarrassing 
to have to keep saying this, but 
he’s really that good. Great duet 
with Amanda Rheaume on the 
opening track, Angels, too. 

— By Barry Hammond. 


Jon Brooks 
Ours and The Shepherds 
Exile Music 


Independent 

Jon Brooks is a singer-song- 
writer from Ontario, former 
leader of the Toronto-based 
band Norge Union ’till they 
disbanded in 1995. 

Brooks then moved to 
Krakow, Poland, travelled and 
played solo shows throughout 
Eastern Europe. He made it to 
Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovi- 
na, which have been devastated 
by recent wars. The experi- 
ence inspired The Latest Great 
Embarrassment, recorded in 
Poland in 1997. 

In 2005 Brooks released his 
first full-length CD, No Mean 
City, a thematic observation 


of urban life as witnessed in 
Toronto. 

But because of the vagaries 
of Canadian independent 
record releases, none of these 
earlier recordings had filtered 
out west, so Jon was completely 
unknown to me until the arrival 
of the intriguingly titled Ours 
And The Shepherds. 

It’s a collection of songs about 
Canada’s war experience, from 
the First World War, through 
the peacekeeping missions of 
Rwanda, Bosnia and Somalia, 
to full involvement in a war in 
Afghanistan. To do any justice 
to this theme in 13 songs would 
seem a dauntingly impossible 
task. It could have been a 
predictable polemic, once again 
stating the obvious — war is 
hell. Not here, I am glad to say 
— Jon pulls it off with brilliance, 
originality, great skill, emotion 
and craft. 

From Auction Daysm, about 
New Waterford widows after 
Vimy Ridge, to Tajik Boy, which 
recounts a combatant’s haunting 
memories of killing a 14 year- 
old boy outside Kandahar, this 
collection is a powerful and stun- 
ningly lovely piece of work. The 
sparsely produced 11 original 
pieces work very well themati- 
cally and, more important, they 
also stand alone as good songs — 
each an individual gem. 

Included in Jon’s work is a 
moving version of Jn Flanders 
Fields and a song I particularly 
loved, Cigarettes — a brilliant 
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love song of sorts —a tribute to 
the importance of cigarettes for 
human beings in times of great 
stress. Cigarettes is taken from 
the words of Frank P. Dixon, a 
soldier from Elkhorn, MN, who 
died at age 20 of wounds inflict- 
ed in 1918, and set to a lovely 
and jaunty melody by Jon. 

Oh yeah, the title is taken from 
a Dorothy Day quote: “Whose 
fault is it? Ours and the shep- 
herds.” This is a thoroughly 
satisfying, wonderful and truly 
important addition to the canon 
of Canadian folk music. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Shuyler Jansen 


Today’s Remains 
Black Hen Music 


Themes bobbing about in 
fretless waves of Dobro, weis- 
senbourn and steel: a techno 
hobo’s symphony of clickety- 
clack drum beats and pre-mod- 
ern electronics: a gallery exhibit 


winter 2007 


of strings prepared with pluck, 
strum, bow, bend and twang: 
a watercolour dreamscape of 
urban folk scenery. 
Solo CD number two from the 
post-punk Prairie boy, Shuy- 
ler Jansen, shows a growth in 
songwriting craft that defines a 
true artist. Always more than 
able in the art form, Jansen has 
found new melodies and subtle- 
ties in theme and lyric. The 
hand of Steve 
process does not go unheard. 
— By Chris Martin 


Dawson in the 


Murray McLauchlan 
Songs from the Street 
The Best of Murray McLauchlan 
True North 

One of the best things about 
getting older is that you 
remember what things were 
like before they are now. You 
can put things in perspective 
I remember what Canadian 
music was like before Mur- 


ray McLauchlan. And what it 
became when his gritty songs 
hit my youthful consciousness. 
When Song from the Street first 
came out in 1970 there was 
nothing like it before in Cana- 
dian music. Album after album 
for years, he made original and 
great music. And if you didn’t 
keep the albums, most of the 
songs were lost to the great CD 
switchover. Only six of his past 
recordings are currently avail- 
able on CD. 

So it’s about effin’ time, since 
this collection features songs 
from 14 of his 18 albums plus 
three previously unreleased 
tracks. If you don’t know 

the early music of Murray 
McLauchlan, you should; it’s 
an important part of the palette 
of Canadian voices. And this 
collection is a good start. No 
bad songs here. It’s worth it just 
to hear Out Past the Timberline 
once more. It is the quintessen- 


tial song of Canada. 

But unfortunately Songs fom 

the Street is ONLY a double- 
album compilation. Every song 

I listened to just reminded me of 
another that wasn’t included in 
this venture. 

What Murray needs is a collect- 
ed works of all his material; until 
then Songs from the Street is a 
wonderful and great start to mak- 
ing all those other great Murray 
McLauchlan songs available in 
this digital millennium. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Captian Yonder 
Good-bye, Woland! 
Strange Midge Music 

Captain Yonder is the 
acoustic duo of multi- 
instrumentalist, songwriter 
and vocalist Ryan Pfeiffer 
and cellist and vocalist Esme 
Schwall. With Good-bye 
Woland!, they have created an 
unnervingly fantastic listen 
of goth-country. Beginning 
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with Jn Anatolia, with its 
not so lame-oh lyrics about 
emotional devastation, to Ode 
to a Trucker #9’s accident- 
induced delusion, to their 
haunting and disturbing 
adaptation of the 19th century 
folk song Banks of the Ohio, 
they drag the listener by the 
Aveda curls from uneasiness 
to just plain damn weirdness. 
Good-Bye, Woland!, 
musically, is intriguing and 
captivating, but Pfeiffer’s 
unique voice and bizarre 
humour leaves you wanting to 
experience Woland’s farewell 
again and again. 

— By Philip Harries 


Lazy Jacks 


Watercolour Windows 
Independent 


Watercolour Windows is 
the third release from Prince 
Edward Island’s Lazy Jacks. 
They are probably best known 
as purveyors of Irish songs and 
have built their reputation in 
P.E.I. and New Brunswick by 
getting out and playing gigs and 
having fun. 

In the process they have 
gained a following and have 
appeared at a few festivals such 
as Miramachi and Lunenburg. 
This CD is a bit of a departure 
as it is entirely made up of 
original songs. 

It will serve them well in 
keeping their fans entertained 
and the gigs coming in. To be 
honest, it is unlikely to take the 
world by storm — but that was 
never the point was it lads? 

— By Tim Readman 


D.C. Sills 
Better When I’m Loved 
Independent 

D.C. Sills is an Alexandria, 
Louisiana based singer/song- 
writer in the vein of Nancy 
Griffith, or Kate Wolf, both of 
whom she lists as influences, 
along with John Prine and the 
TV show, Austin City Limits. 
This is her second CD. Her 
music is a mixture of coun- 
try, blues, folk, bluegrass and 
gospel delivered in a strong, 
soulful, country-accented 
voice. Her song writing is a 


cut above the usual and some 
of these numbers like Cajun 
Blood, Small Town, Hard 
Headed Country Boy Blues, 
and Heaven Knows tend to 
stick in the mind. She may not 
quite have hit her stride yet, as 
much of this disc feels like the 
artist is still a work in progress, 
but she may be one of the ones 
who gets there if she continues 
to work as hard as she does on 
this disc. Some strong guitar 
work by Eric DiSanto helps out 
as well. 

- by Barry Hammond. 


Darrek Anderson 
Places You Used To Go 
Monday Morning Records 

Produced by Roger Marin of 
the Fred Eaglesmith band and 
co-produced by Shawn Jonas- 
son of The Swiftys, Darrek 
Anderson’s debut disc is hard- 
rocking, alt-country fare. 

The guitars have that bassy, 
big-bar-room roar, somewhere 
between The Who and Ryan 
Adams. It’s basic, honest, no- 
frills country rock, designed 
to set either university dorm 
running shoes or cowboy boots 
stomping in time. 

With heart-busting lyrics like, 
“T left with your address and 
a full tank of gas, left with the 
feeling I was getting you back, 
found nothing’ wish I could 
but I can’t,” it’s a drinkin’ and 
hurtin’ record. A solid debut for 
Anderson with, hopefully, much 
more to follow. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Hungry Hill 
Ride 
Caribou Records 

After hearing their sopho- 
more disc, Ride, this critic has 
no problem declaring Hungry 
Hill the best bluegrass band in 
Canada. 

Their self-titled first disc was 
terrific but their singing, play- 
ing and songwriting chops on 
this second disc surpass even 
that much-played little treasure. 

Anchored by the fiddle play- 
ing and warm singing voice of 
Jenny Lester and the mando- 


Hungry Hil 


lin, guitar and production of 
Bob Hamilton, formerly of 

The Undertakin’ Daddies, with 
Mark Thibeault on resophonic 
guitar, the group has made some 
changes since the first disc. Ross 
Nickerson has replaced Gary 
Markley on banjo and adds 
another songwriting talent to the 
band. Nadine Landry takes over 
from Matt King on bass. 

The strength of the band is 
not just great playing, singing 
and harmonies but the ability 
to write songs that stand up 
to classic bluegrass standards, 
and which I’m sure will enter 
the canon once people hear 
them. Ride, Ain't Got No Sugar 
Dad Now, When My Time Has 
Come, Crooked Log Cabin, Go- 
pherville and several others are 
superb. Great band. Great disc. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Dan Janisch 
Medicine Man 
Green Door Records 
I am guessing that Dan Janisch 
is often called upon to be the 
hometown opening act for a lot 
of better-known artists from 
abroad. He is unobtrusive and 
competent with the occasional 
good hook and turn of phrase. 
Many artists like Dan, how- 
ever, seem to fall into the same 
creative conundrum. Questions 
this sort of folk should be ask- 
ing themselves are: Does a song 


really need to stretch beyond 
the three-minute mark? Have 
[ really said anything here that 
hasn’t already been said before 
or am I saying it any differ- 
ently? Does slowing the song 
down really make it any better? 

Sometimes it is not necessarily 
a good thing to be referred to as 
Dylanesque. It is a mould that 
even Dylan cannot always fit 
into convincingly. 

— By Chris Martin 


Ken Whiteley 
One World Dance 
Borealis Records 

One can tend to forget how 
talented Ken Whiteley is when 
he seems so overexposed these 
days. He’s into his gospel thing, 
his blues thing, used to be into 
the jug band thing and does 
kids’ records, produces and 
you-name-it. 

All of which creates an 
impression of a rather eclec- 
tic individual who’s all over 
the map. But with One World 
Dance, that’s exactly his point. 
This 12-track record has pulled 
it all together, reminding you 


just how supremely talented 


Whiteley is. 

His unconventional voice 
works perfectly with many musi- 
cal styles and this disc delivers 
big band and gutbucket blues, 
gospel, swing jazz and even a 
samba with steel drums. 
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Secret weapon across this entire 
disc is found in piano player Joe 
Seeley, who positively steams 
on the brilliant Going To Be, the 
disc’s most powerful track. 

Yet there are many: Still Cant 
Believe You’re Gone is a beautiful, 
intimate paean to loss while Death 
Letter Blues conjures the devil 
and drowns him in the Delta. 

In an odd turn, Whiteley 
takes over a Cuban supper club 
with this slick arrangement 
— punctuated by Sealey’s piano, 
Mario del Monte’s congas and 
Mark Mosca’s steel drums 
— that might make Boz Scaggs 
jealous. 

That's All Right closes the 
disc on a blues/gospel note 
with tasteful ragtime guitar and 
three-part harmonies, leaving 
you wanting more. A very solid 
record from a man who wears 
the world on his sleeve. 

— By Eric Thom 


Dan Mangan 
Postcards and Daydreaming 
FU:M 

I like this guy. Not exactly 
certain what it is about his style 
but the fact that he has one is 
enough to keep me listening. 
When you have heard count- 
less thousands of songs and 
albums over too many years, 
there becomes an indescrib- 
able comprehension of craft 
and quality that presents itself 
almost immediately. 

Dan Magnan has a creativity 
that defines his music. It is easy 
to be drawn in from the first 
note by a name and voice that 
one knows well from past ex- 
perience. The big challenge of 
the new voices on the scene is 
to distinguish themselves from 
the outset. Dan Magnan has that 
kind of initial impact. 

If I had three thumbs, all 
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would be up simply for the 
fact that he has included muted 
trumpet in the very first song. It 
should fit right up there with the 
cello as the accent of choice for 
more songwriters. Never a bad 
move in my mind. 

— By Chris Martin 


Eoin Dillon 
The Third Twin 
Kila Records 
The cover image, an Indian 
“wish cow’, and album title 
(with its allusion to secret ge- 
netic experiments), signal that 
The Third Twin is not your typi- 
cal Irish traditional recording. 
Which you might expect in 
any case from Dillon, uilleann 
piper with one of Ireland’s more 
progressive trad outfits, Kila. 
Here he is joined by Proinsias 
Tate (bouzouki), Desmond Ca- 
halan (guitar) and Steve Larkin 
(fiddle), while Dillon himself 
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plays pipes and whistle. 

The album starts pleasantly 
enough with the cheerful and 
energetic Liffey Reels before 
launching into the complexities 
of Paddy’s Perambulations. 

But it’s on Length of Space 
that the recording really shows 
its colours, Dillon and Larkin 
revelling in their telepathic 
synchronicity and the drone of 
the pipes while their melodies 
cut and splice time. 

The ominously dark March 
of April Maye could have been 
lifted from Kila’s Lemonade 
And Buns (think The Liostirin 
Waltz) and the world is righted 
once again with the lovely The 
Moon on Me Back/The Bearna 
Waltz. Throughout, the tunes 
are memorable, the playing top- 
notch, and if you’re looking for 
something a little left-field from 
your Irish music, you could do 
far worse than The Third Twin. 


$24.95 
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— By Richard Thornley 


Sylvia Barnes 

The Colour of Amber 

Greentrax 

A corker from the former Bat- 
tlefield Band singer who was 
named Scots Singer of the Year 
in 2006. This is as gutsy and 
rootsy as a recording as you’d 
ever wish to hear. Brilliant ac- 
companiment is provided by the 
Wrigley Sisters, Sandy Strange 
and Frank McLaughlin. 

The vast majority of the mate- 
rial is traditional with contri- 
butions from Robbie Burns, 
Daithi Sproule and Les Barker. 
There’s absolutely no fluff here, 
just great songs performed 

by a great singer. My current 
favourites are Fair Annie, What 
Can A Young Lassie Dae Wi’ an 
Auld Man and Prince Heathen. 
By the time this goes to press 

it will be too late to suggest 
this, but just for the record, 
they should play her version 

of Prince Heathen before the 
Scotland vs. Italy World Cup 
soccer game to get those Ital- 
ians quaking in their boots. 

— By Tim Readman 


Last Orders 

Last Orders 

Fellside Recordings 

The northeast of England has 
always had a rich tradition 

of folk music, and now it has 
become a haven for young folk 
musicians. 

Folkworks, the folk music 
development agency for the 
North of England, established 
England’s first folk and tra- 
ditional music degree course 

at Newcastle University. The 
program is based at the Sage, 
Gateshead, on Tyne’s stunning 
new musical landmark, located 
just across the river from New- 
castle. 

Last Orders met while playing 
at the Sage in Folkestra, a youth 
folk ensemble. They went on 
to win the BBC Radio 2 Young 
Folk Award 2007 and this spar- 
kling CD shows why. It is brim- 
ming with exuberant youthful- 
ness and energetic playing. 


These four young lads on fid- 
dles, melodeon and guitar make 
a great sound, with vocals being 
added here and there by Maz 
O’Connor. This CD gives me 
hope for the future, and makes 
me want to give thanks to 
visionaries like Kathryn Tickell 
and Alistair Anderson for their 
support of young musicians. 

— By Tim Readman 


Mike Sadava 
Once A King 
Independent 

Despite having a day job as 
a newspaper reporter, Mike 
Sadava has also carved out a 
niche for himself as a singer- 
songwriter and guitar-mandolin 
player. This disc is his second 
independent release. The front 
cover has an old photograph 
of him as a pre-adolescent, 
holding an Elvis Presley record, 
while the back depicts him as a 
middle-aged man holding a Bill 
Monroe CD. 

While it’s doubtful he’ll ever 
have a career to equal either of 
these influences, the disc is not 
without its charms. While not 
stellar, Sadava is a decent man- 
dolin player and though he’s no 
Elvis, he has a voice service- 
able enough for live gigs. His 
songwriting has a wry, jaded 
wit, displayed in such numbers 
as his exhorting players to “get 
pickin’” because There's No 
Banjos In Heaven, or There 
Oughtta Be A Law, where he 
lists the things that annoy him, 
or his dislike of train songs in 
Another Freakin’ Train Song. 
The disc might not make 
number one with a bullet but it 
serves as a workable showcase 
for Sadava’s unique and slightly 
off-centre talent. 

— By Barry Hammond. 


Erynn Marshall & 
Chris Coole 
Meet Me In the Music 
Independent 

This is a self produced CD of 
mostly instrumental old-time 
tunes played with a brilliance 
rarely matched by anybody 
on the North American scene. 
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Rachel Unthank 


and The Winterset 


The Bairns 
Rabble Rouser/EMI 


Rachel Unthank and The 
Winterset’s music is chal- 
lenging, at times harrowing 
and definitely not for the faint 
hearted. If your idea of folk 
music is nice songs about 
knights and dragons, singer- 
songwriter bedroom poetry, or 
some jolly fiddle tunes, then 
steer clear of them. 

If, however, you like unique 
music that has soul, depth 
and passion, then I'd strongly 
advise you to pay attention to 
this recording. Rachel plays 
cello, ukulele, foot percussion 
and sings. Her younger sister, 
Becky, also taps out rhythm 
and sings. Except sings is an 
inadequate word to describe 
what they do with their voices. 

Their ability to wring every 
last drop of feeling from the 
lyric is what is so impressive. 
Make no mistake, these lasses 
really mean it — every single 


Erynn Marshall’s old-time 
fiddle playing is front and 
centre and superb. And Chris 
Coole’s banjo playing is, 
frankly, incomparable. The 
combination of these two 
players is absolutely stunning. 
The occasional vocal track on 
Meet Me In the Music only 


word that they sing in their 
lilting Geordie accents. 
Imaginative piano featuring 
unusual jazz-inflected chord- 
ing is provided by Belinda 
O’ Hooley, a seasoned musi- 
cian with an interesting and 
varied history. Niopha Keegan 
adds fluid fiddling to the mix 
and she and O’ Hooley also 
add vocal harmonies. Their 
playing constantly surprises, 
and challenges expectations. 
Whitethorn, a chilling 
O’ Hooley song about infant 
mortality, typifies their ap- 
proach to music. It leaves a 
deep and lasting impression. 
There are interpretations of 
traditional songs, includ- 
ing Felton Lonnen and Blue 
Bleezing Blind Drunk, as well 
as contemporary ones, includ- 
ing fine readings of Robert 
Wyatt’s Sea Song and Terry 
Conway’s Farewell Regality. 
Make sure you hear what 
all the fuss is about. It’s well 
worth the effort. 
—By Tim Readman 


compliments the intensity of 
the instrumental virtuosity. The 
tune selection seems designed 
to play with the listeners emo- 
tions. New Orleans (Shady 
Grove) and Winds of Shiloh 
weave poignant moments of 


joy and despair, while And The 


Cat Came Back scratches your 
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TannisSlimmon 


dancing itch. The production is 
clean and in your face without 
being rude. All in all, this is 
about the best old-time music 


Essential. 
— By Mitch Podolak 


Peter Horan & Gerry 
Harrington 

The Merry Love To Play 

Cl¢ Tar-Chonnachta 

Gerry Harrington is an Irish 
fiddler from Co. Kerry, known 
best to me from his collabora- 
tion on The Smoky Chimney 
with Eoghan O’ Sullivan and 
Paul De Grae. Peter Horan is a 
flautist from Co. Sligo who is 
well known from his playing 
with Fred Finn and as a teacher 
far and wide. 

On this, their second album 
together, Horan and Harrington 
are completely unaccompanied, 
just fiddle and flute throughout. 
That may consign it immediate- 
ly to the “specialist” category, 
which is unfortunate because 
The Merry Love To Play truly is 
a very beautiful and listenable 
collection of tunes. 

Despite coming from quite 
different regional traditions, the 
two mesh well, demonstrating a 
real empathy for the nuances of 
each other’s playing. Each also 
gets a solo or two, such as Har- 
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album I’ve heard in a long time. 


rington’s set of polkas (Johnny 
Gorman’s The Primrose) and 
Horan’s cheerful The High 
Level hornpipe. 

At 81 years of age, Horan’s 
playing might not be what it 
once was, but it is pleasantly 
idiosyncratic and all the more 
enjoyable for that. 

Harrington, as usual, is a 
study in restraint (listen to his 
solo performance of the air Her 
Mantle So Green) and the tunes 
neither dawdle nor race, in stark 
contrast to much recorded Irish 
traditional music these days. 
The liner notes are par excel- 
lence, providing sources and 
background on all of the tunes. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Tannis Slimmon 
Lucky Blue 


Independent 

She’s hardly prolific, is she, 
this Ms. Slimmon? It’s been 
what, six years since Oak Lake? 

Yes, well ... finally we have 
Lucky Blue. Lucky us. Let me 
state categorically, from the 
outset, this record is truly a 
bit special. It’s one of those 
gorgeously understated discs, 
full of arresting songs that flit, 
somewhat, stylistically all over 
the map, from a light sprinkling 
of acoustic jazz to the seriously 
good West African kora playing 
of Mansa Sissoko. 
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Consider that it also includes 
vocal contributions from David 
Francey and Stephen Fearing, 
plus instrumental muscle from 
Ken Whiteley, Dan Walsh, 
Fearing and her ever-present 
hubby, Lewis Melville, and you 
start to get a serious notion of 
what’s on offer here. 

Some tracks make an immedi- 
ate impact — Ernest, Charlie 
& Allan, Mountain Of Love, 
Edmonton, Underground Rail- 
road — while others — Our Time, 
Spirit House (surely a distant 
Canadian relative of Eye On 
The Prize), My Body Moves — 
evolve after repeated listening. 
But then there are also ones that 
are just plain fun to listen to, 
like My Bike. 

Holding it all together, of 
course, is that gorgeous voice, 
still full of gentle grace and 
unobtrusive dignity. A bit of 
a triumph this, then, for the 
blessed Ms. Slimmon. And 
dare I mention: a significant 
comeback. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Duke Robillard 
World Full of Blues 
Stony Plain 

The fact that Duke Robillard’s 
musical playground encom- 
passes the entire universe 
of blues guitar is more than 
backed up by this double-disc 
smorgasbord of proof of his 
wide-ranging interests and 
groundbreaking command over 
his instrument. 

Duke fans follow him ev- 
erywhere — from his Roomful 
of Blues or T-bird days to his 
detours into rockabilly, jazz or 
rock °n’ roll. His only constant is 
his absolute passion for the craft. 

The downside is, not every- 
body shares his wide-ranging 
tastes. World Full, however, 
nails the Duke touch univer- 
sally — covering all his bases. 
The flash across the album art 
“All killer no filler” is no frivo- 
lous marketing claim — from 
wickedly tasteful instrumental 
like Booker T’s Slim Jenkins 
Joint to the tasteful jump blues 
of the opening track in which 


his observation, “I know all you 
people need a shot of red-hot 
blues guitar’, couldn’t be more 
appropriate to his fan base. 

One of the smartest turns on 
Disc | revolves around his twist 
on Dylan’s Everything Is Bro- 
ken while his touring exposure 
with Tom Waits didn’t hurt 
his delicious cover of Waits’s 
own Low Side of the Road or, 
also on Disc 2, the jazz-jam of 
Stetchin’. 

Per usual, Robillard surrounds 
himself with expert musicians, 
including sax gods Doug James 
and Gordon Beadle, harpists 
Tim Taylor and Sugar Ray 
Norcia, and keyboard kings 
Lonnie Gasperini and Bruce 
Bears. Duke’s vocals, occasion- 
ally his downfall, are in fine 
form across this enthusiastic 
undertaking. 

If you were ever a borderline 
fan, this is the disc to drive 
things home. 

— By Eric Thom 


Bunny Hoover 
Let’s Get Together 
Independent 

Let's Get Together represents 
the best and worst aspects of 
the digital recording revolu- 
tion. On the one hand, it allows 
a couple of guys (in this case 
Graham Lazarovich and Roi 
Yalte of Kamloops, BC) to 
wrest the means of album 
production from the hands of 
the professional music-industry 
tastemakers and create some- 
thing unique and personal. 

On the other hand, it allows 
the resulting product to reach to 
an audience beyond their THC- 
encrusted basement studio. 

Occasionally redeemed by 
its sense of humour, Let's Get 
Together is a sparsely interest- 
ing, rudimentarily played col- 
lection of neo-hippie musings 
that would be hard to take as 
an open stage performance, 
dragging on as it does for 16 
lo-fi tracks. 

But now, thanks to the miracle 
of affordable digital recording 
and reproduction, you can listen 
to it over and over again. 


— By Scott Lingley 
Daimh 
Crossing Point 
Greentrax 

There’s actually little that you 
haven't heard plenty of times be- 
fore in Crossing Point, but then 
Daimh do the pan-Celtic thing 
so well that you may gladly 
overlook this small failing. 

The Scottish sextet includes 
members from Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Cape Breton, with 
songs and tunes sourced from 
the same (and Spain). 

On the tunes they most evoke 
dervish, having the same 
wonderful elasticity in the 
pairing of mandola and guitar 
in the rhythm section, albeit 
with great lashings of pipes and 
banjo in the melodies. 

On the songs they are more 
reminiscent of Danu, with 
Calum Alex MacMillan’s com- 
fortable Gaelic singing recall- 
ing that of Ciaran O Gealbhain 
from Dant’s earlier days. 

The whole thing hangs 
together quite nicely and 
whether they’re careening 
full-tilt through the strathspeys 
and reels of Turbo Shandy or 
quietly wooing a young lass on 
Mo Nighean Chruinn Donn, 
there’s so much joy and crackle 
in this traditional music that 
innovation becomes a matter of 
no importance. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Mattias Pérez Trio 

mp3 

Nordic Tradition 

Jonas Simonson 

Crane Dance 

Nordic Tradition 

Here are two great releases 
from this young Swedish label, 
both from instrumentalists 
playing the traditional music of 
their homelands, although each 
quite differently. 

Mattias Pérez Trio are Mattias 
Pérez (guitar), Nina Anderberg 
(fiddle) and Mia Gustafsson 
(fiddle, and vocals on one 
track). They play tunes from 
Sweden and Norway: polskas, 
hallings, waltzes and the like. 
While mostly good-natured 


dance tunes, the interplay 
among the three players de- 
mands and rewards close listen- 
ing, and Pérez demonstrates his 
guitar mastery on a couple of 
solo tunes. The one vocal piece 
is a pleasant addition and the 
band might consider including 
a few more songs in their next 
release. 

Jonas Simonson’s Crane 
Dance might have been likened 
New Age in an earlier and 
less-forgiving time, but listen 
carefully and you will discover 
here a music that transcends 
that all-too-easy categorization. 

A flautist, Simonson is joined 
by Mats Edén on fiddle and 
viola, Mattias Peréz on guitar, 
Johannes Lundgren on double 
bass and Sten Kallman on per- 
cussion. Collectively they de- 
liver music that is atmospheric 
and creative, while still clearly 
traditionally sourced. Andrew 
Cronshaw and Anders Norudde 
come to mind at times, although 
Simonson seems somehow a 
little less capricious than these 
two masters of the genre. 

I particularly enjoyed Simon- 
son’s original pieces, Crane 
Song II and Haridji-Halling, 
where he almost completely 
severs his connection to tra- 
ditional rhythms in favour of 
purer expression. 

— By Richard Thornely 


Various Artists 
Wounded Heart of America: 
(Tom Russell Songs) 
Hightone Records 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti is 
quoted on the back of this disc 
saying, “Tom Russell is Johnny 
Cash, Jim Harrison and Charles 
Bukowski rolled into one...” 

That’s pretty high praise from 
an American literary icon to a 
singer-songwriter. Lots of other 
people feel the same way, obvi- 
ously, because the disc contains 
versions of Russell’s brilliant 
narratives performed by the 
likes of Johnny Cash, Dave 
Alvin, Joe Ely, Iris Dement, 
Dave Van Ronk, Jerry Jeff 
Walker, Suzy Bogguss, Eliza 
Gilkyson, Ramblin’ Jack El- 


liott, lan Tyson, Nanci Griffith 
and Ferlinghetti himself. No 
slouches here. 

All the songs are pretty 
damn good, and there are four 
bonus tracks by Tom Russell 
himself. Anyone who wants to 
understand why all these folks 
admire Mr. Russell’s writing so 
much should pick up this disc 
and they'll see why. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Mason Casey 
Sofa King Badass 
Northern Blues 

Despite the oh-I-get-it title of 
this novel release, it is its only 
misstep across 14 tracks of hon- 
est, Stax-styled, R& B-flavoured 
blues. 

Although Casey is a virtual 
unknown here, he has released 
multiple discs in France and 
started to make his move. His 
vocals are reminiscent of the 
black soul heroes he appren- 
ticed with on harp (notably, 
Wilson Pickett), yet his 
approach is, by comparison, 
decidedly laidback. 

A Jon Tiven project, the 
production is top-drawer with 
guest spots by no less than 
Steve Cropper, Felix Cavaliere, 
Jimmy Johnson and Wayne 
Jackson. Yet the material, albeit 
tasteful, is surprisingly lacklus- 
tre; Casey co-wrote 10 of these. 


Mason Casey 


Reviews 


And despite the immaculate 
production and famous friends 
dropping by, there’s a spark 
missing from the net result. The 
recipe should’ ve cooked up 
a perfect meal, yet the spread 
falls short, its weak link being 
a lack of punch in the songwrit- 
ing and the singer’s less-than- 
convincing vocals. 

Notable exceptions include 
the Tiven-Casey composition, 
Don't End Our Love, which 
takes on a soulful bent, and 
Pickett’s own Nine Times A 
Man. The coarse title track is 
the only serious blight — taste- 
lessly unnecessary — on a disc 
that, otherwise, comes close to 
breaking new ground. 

Casey’s Waits-meets-Pickett 
gravelly rasp of a voice, teamed 
with solid blues harp and some 
of the finest players available, 
only proves that he’s not quite 
ready. Eddie Hinton, he’s not. 

But, with youth on his side, 
stronger material may be the 
only obstacle to a career worth 
watching. 

— By Eric Thom 


The Derailers 
Under The Influence of Buck 
Palo Duro Records 

The Derailers come by this 
tribute to the legendary Buck 
Owens honestly, since they 
knew the man, played at his 
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club, and performed for him at 
his 70th birthday party. 

Group leaders Brian Hofeldt 
and Ed Adkins are in fine voice, 
the production is big, bold, and 
clear, and the band’s twang 
guitars never sounded better 
than belting out their favourite 
Owen’s tunes. 

The only thing better for a 
Buck Owens fan would be to 
put on a vintage disc by Buck 
himself but, if you want the 
music with modern produc- 
tion values, you can’t do much 
better than this disc by these 
hard-drivin’ Austin, Texas, 
boys. Yee haw! 

— By Barry Hammond 


Various Artists 


The Imagined Village 
Real World 


In The Imagined Village 
classic English traditional 
folk songs and tunes receive 
a multicultural update to the 
new sounds of modern Britain. 
This disc has been hyped to 
the heavens, of course, but for 
once all the hullabaloo appears 


justified. 
Spearheaded by the Afro-Celt, 


Simon Emmerson, it features 
the likes of Paul Weller, Billy 
Bragg, Transglobal Under- 
ground, Sheila Chandra, dub 
poet Benjamin Zephaniah along 
with some of the more open- 
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minded elements of the English 
folk scene, such as Eliza and 
Martin Carthy, Tiger Moth, 
The Young Coppers and The 
Gloworms. 

While worth the price alone 
for the bold, brilliant East In- 
dian influences at play on Cold 
Hail Rainy Night, this recording 
also features complete retell- 
ings of Death And The Maiden, 
Hard Times of Old England and 
an absolutely astonishing Zam 
Lyn (sic), courtesy of Zepha- 
niah. Of course, The Imagined 
Village isn’t without its rogues. 
Sheila Chandra’s take on The 
Welcome Sailor is surprisingly 
stiff, and The Village Band’s 
Pilsden Pen never rises above 
twee. Other than that though, 
it’s a visionary recording of 
spectacular daring. 


— By Roddy Campbell 


Kevin Burke & Cal Scott 
Across the Black River 
Loftus Music 
When Cal hired Kevin as a 
musical consultant on a TV 
documentary about the Troubles 
in Northern Ireland it led to a 
friendship and collaboration, 
the fruits of which are eminent- 
ly evident on this release. 
With Burke on fiddle and Scott 
on guitar, they work their way 
through some traditional Irish 
tunes, some originals and some 


music from elsewhere. There’s 
a confidence and authority to 
their playing throughout. 
Kevin Burke is well known 

as one of the great contempo- 
rary fiddlers through his work 
with Patrick Street and a host 
of other lineups. Cal is better 
known as a writer of music for 
TV and the movies. Here he 
shows his class as a guitarist 
and accompanist. His playing 
is understated and a perfect 
foil for Burke’s precise Sligo 
fiddling style. Highly recom- 
mended. 

— By Tim Readman 


Kevin Parent 
Fearless Wolf Facing Winter 
Audiogram 

With sales in the hundreds 
of thousands for each of his 
albums — second only to Celine 
Dion in Quebec — and if you, 
like most other English Canadi- 
ans, have never heard of Parent 
it’s not surprising. Quebec re- 
ally is a totally unknown world 
to the rest of Canada. 

Although he is from the 
Gaspe, Parent’s mother tongue 
is English, so perhaps it is not 
so surprising that he returns to 
his first language to expand the 
reach of his art since his last 
recording in 2001. 

Fearless Wolf Facing Winter is 
a lovely and very introspective 
personal album of folk-rock- 
pop featuring a dozen or so 
great Quebec musicians as well 
as Jim Cuddy and Damhnait 
Doyle from the other side. It’s 
a fitting launch to a new phase 
of his already successful career. 

I wish more Quebec artists 
would make themselves more 
available outside their borders 
without worrying they’ ll be 
seen as sellouts and that it'll 
hurt their fan base at home. And 
maybe, more important, that we 
Anglais were more receptive to 
the music from Quebec. 

So to me, although I like 
Fearless Wolf Facing Winter 
very much on its own merits, it 
matters that Kevin Parent has 
taken this step in his career, 
making music for the fun of it 


and sharing it with as wide an 
audience as possible. 
— by les siemineiuk 


Tom Kitching & 
Gren Bartley 

Rushes 

Fellside Recordings 
These two lads are from 
Loughborough in England’s 
Midlands. Tom Kitching plays 
fiddle and mandolin and Gren 
Bartley plays guitar and banjo, 
and sings. 
The CD is made up of Bartley 
originals, traditionals and one 
by Kitching. The arrangements 
are dense and interesting, 
featuring Bartley’s intricate 
picking and finger-style guitar 
as the main accompaniment to 
his singing and Kitching’s fine 
instrumental playing. Bartley’s 
singing is fragile and delicate 
in places, sometimes to the 
good, and sometimes it needs a 
bit more gusto. There are some 
grand instrumentals here, the 
standout being An tAthair Jack 
Walsh/The Howlet And The 
Weazle (sic) with its old-time 
feel and swinging rhythm. I 
also really like Kitching’s Win- 
dow with its jaunty fiddle lines. 
All in all, a good, solid debut 
from this duo. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Watersons 

Frost and Fire 

Topic Records 

The Watersons 

Sound, Sound Your Instruments 
of Joy 

Topic Records 

These two discs are re-releases 
of classic discs by The Water- 
sons from 1965 and 1977, re- 
spectively and will be treasured 
by anyone who missed them the 
first time around. 

The discs are of a cappella 
singing of old ritual pagan ag- 
ricultural songs, vernacular 
carols, meeting-house hymns 
and wassailing songs. 

Technically, Frost and Fire 
also has planting and harvest 
songs but, as a whole, they’re 
marvellous Christmas discs. 
Their singing has that great 


quality of people who used to 
stand up in pubs and cut loose 
for a drink. 

While some might think they 
lack in the classical technical 
virtuosity of something like the 
Vienna Boys Choir, they more 
than make up for that in a basic 
core humanity, deep rootsy 
honesty of feeling and haunting 
Celtic polyphonic harmony. 

These are classic discs sung 
by people who truly love sing- 
ing and will be a wonderful 
addition to anyone’s collection 
of must-have Christmas discs. 
Lovely stuff. 

— By Barry Hammond 


3 Fox Drive & 
Friends 
Christmas Grass Vol. 3 
Koch Records 

Hailing from the Adirondack 
Mountains in upstate New 
York, the three Fox siblings, 
Kim, Barb and Joel, are the 
core of this acoustic bluegrass 
group. 

Joined on this recording by 
friends like John Cowan, Sonya 
Isaacs, Larry Sparks, Russell 
Moore, Byron House, Sarah 
Jarosz and Charlie Daniels, the 
group works its way through a 
number of Christmas standards 
with able help from the guests. 

While the songs sound closer 
to acoustic country rather than 
the pyrotechnics of bluegrass, 
the siblings have pleasant 
voices and good harmonies. 
There’s some nice fiddle work 
by Aubrey Haynie and Joe 
Caverlee, and Larry Sparks 
and Russell Moore add some 
sweet vocals. It’s a pleasant 
and soothing outing in general. 
Pretty decent disc. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Colin James & The 
Little Big Band 
Christmas 
Maple Music 
Colin James takes a hint from 
Brian Setzer and uses the Little 
Big Band to serve up a juicy 
Christmas dinner of bluesy, 
jazzy, horn-driven standards. 
While even the cover art by 


\ 
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Simon Paul is a nod to Setzer, 
with the vintage big-finned car 
on sleigh skids, the disc show- 
cases James’s unique talents 
within the format. James has a 
good voice and could have been 
a crooner, as is evident on his 
smooth version of /’// Be Home 
For Christmas. 

His blues playing is better 
than ever as he shows on that 
track and on some lovely B.B. 
King-inspired solos on Please 
Come Home For Christmas. 

Reese Wynans takes some 
gorgeous piano breaks (an 
area into which Setzer’s sound 
seldom ventures) on Merry 
Christmas Baby and Colin 
Linden adds some tasty slide on 
Christmas Island. 

It may not be original but the 
playing is great and overall it’s 
a fine addition that stretches the 
genre farther. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Fiona Mackenzie 
Duan Nollaig — A Gaelic 
Christmas 

Greentrax Recordings 

Fiona Mackenzie is one of the 
premier Scots Gaelic singers. In 
2004 she won the coveted BBC 
Scotland Traditional Music 
Personality of the Year Award 
at the Scottish Traditional Mu- 
sic Awards. She has also been 
nominated as Gaelic singer of 
the year in both 2005 and 2006. 

This two-disc set is a feast for 


anyone who wants to take their 
Christmas in Gaelic. The gener- 
ous 35 tracks cover traditional 


Gaelic carols and translations of 


other standard carols, including 
a pipe, drums and mighty organ 
version of Leonard Cohen’s 
Halleluiah designed to bring 
down the house. 

Mackenzie has a gorgeous, 
clear and haunting voice that 
will bring tears to your eyes, 
and the instrumentation is 
superb and unique to each track, 
ranging from hushed and sacred 
to rousing and danceable. You 
can’t do better than this for a 
beautiful gift of traditional song. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Matt & Shannon 
Heaton 

Fine Winter’s Night 

Independent 

Matt & Shannon Heaton are a 
traditional Irish music duo who 
started playing sessions in Chi- 
cago, studied and travelled in 
Ireland, then moved to Boston. 

Shannon sings and plays flute 
and penny whistle; Matt plays 
guitar and bouzouki. Besides 
traditional tunes, they also write 
their own songs. They have two 
other CDs prior to this third 
Christmas-themed effort. 

It’s a gentle, lyrical disc with 
decent fluid playing and some 
nicely sung seasonal songs. 
Their title song is memorable 
and might easily find its way 
onto other collections. Not too 


busy, it’s a pleasant disc with 
which to curl up quietly in a 
comfy chair by the fire and 
drink a cup of spiced wine. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Various Artists 
Atlantic Standards Christmas 

Rhino Records 

Ever since The Chieftains put 
out The Bells of Dublin in 1991 
there has been a mass of Celtic 
artists trying to capture a little 
of that Christmas magic. 

This disc by Celtic groups 
of the Canadian Atlantic coast 
is the latest in a long line. The 
Celtic Connection even tries 
one of the same songs, in / Saw 
Three Ships. Some of the songs 
are pretty, like J.P. Cormier’s 
Joseph & Mary and Rita Mac- 
Neil’s Adeste Fideles. Some are 
standard and competent, like 
the Fables’ Silent Night. Some 
are a bit schmaltzy, like Dave 
Gunning’s Do You Feel What 
I Feel? and Aselin Debison’s 
Away In The Manger. 

The Barra MacNeils, Great 
Big Sea, Lennie Gallant, Ron 
Hynes, and the Ennis Sisters at 
least try original numbers, and 
Gallant’s might even last. The 
instruments and arrangements 
are not particularly inspired or 
original in any of these, how- 
ever, and the whole disc seems 


a bit commercial and ordinary 
in tone. It’s a good disc but not 
a great one. 

— By Barry Hammond 


f 
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Woodsmoke and Oranges 


Words & music by lan Tamblyn 
©1991, Sea Lynx Music. (SOCAN) 


By wood smoke and or - an - ges 
nosed her in by Pu - ka - sua 
waves smashed the smok - y cliffs of 
turned my back u - pon this thing 


path of old can - oe | would course the in - land 
out for fif - teen days to set pad - dle and the 
Old Wo - man Bay where we fought a - gainst the 
tried to den - y the coast - line of my 


back -_ swell and then were on our way | would 
dreams but it turns me by and by it 


wan - ni -  gans were load - ed down and a 
talk to you of spir - its by the 
tossed the migh - ty ship a - round 


al - ways home a - gain to the rug - ged nor - thern 
gift left on the shore for it's best that we Sur - 
vi : sion pits we saw them walk the a - gate 


smashed _ the light - house door sent shiv - ers up my 
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_ Woodsmoke and Oranges 


rend - er to the rug - ged north - ern 
beach -- es of the might - y Gar - gan - - - 
spine oh the rug - ged north - ern 


wind and_ the land of the sil - ver birch cry of the 


loon there's some - thing ‘bout _ this coun - try that's a 


The Scottish folk singer Dick Gaughan once said that for every thousand songwriters, you needed a thousand interpreters; otherwise, 
when the writer of the song dies, the song dies along with them. Penguin Eggs is determined to cultivate and strengthen interest in the 
creation of quality folk songs by printing inspirational score sheets. This time around, we’ ve included Ian Tamblyn’s Woodsmoke And 


Oranges, often described as one of the quintessential contemporary Canadian folk songs. It can be found on Ian’s latest disc Superior: 
Spirit And Light — The Four Coast Project: Volume 1 on North Track Records. It is also published in The Music of Canoesongs, 
OFC Publications 2007, ofcmusic.ca. Massive thanks to Ian for very kindly allowing us to reprint it here. And much thanks to Paul 
Mills for transcribing the notes and words, and to Arthur McGregor at OFC Publications for allowing us to use their transcription. 
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Photo By: 


Doug Plummer 


La fiévre de la danse 


Nous assistons au début d’une renais- 
sance de la contredanse et sa séduction 
@un bout a Vautre du pays. Pat Langston 
découvre la longue, vigoureuse histoire 
dun genre qui émergea entre les commu- 
nautés écossaises, anglaises et francaises 
en Nouvelle-Angleterre. 


Avis aux gacheurs de danses : il reste de 
lespoir. C’est la contredanse. Vous la trou- 
verez, bon, peut-étre pas au centre d’achat, 
mais du moins au centre communautaire 
d’a cote. 

En fait, la contredanse — dont la popu- 
larité remonte au 19e siecle en Nouvelle- 
Angleterre, mais nous y reviendrons — ne 
s’adresse pas qu’aux empotés. C’est pour 
tous ceux qui souhaitent passer une soirée 
sympathique en dansant énergiquement 
sur les reels et six-huit et plus rarement les 
valses d’un groupe de musique. 

Cette danse est d’une simplicité sans nom. 
Les danseurs forment deux lignes droites 
d’un bout a |’ autre du plancher de maniére 
a ce que les partenaires soient face a face 
(en passant, pas besoin d’étre accompagné, 
il y a toujours des danseurs libres). Chaque 
danse consiste en une séquence de mouve- 
ments simples et répétitifs, présentés au 
préalable par le «calleur», et dure autour de 
10 4 15 minutes. Etant donné que les cou- 
ples se déplacent le long de la ligne pour 
chaque danse, chaque paire de danseurs se 
trouve a avoir dansé avec tous les autres 
couples de la salle a la fin de la soirée. 

Toutes ces combinaisons sont faites sur 
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un mélange de musiques irlandaises, écos- 
saises, des Appalaches et méme du Québec. 
Le répertoire de contredanse comprend la 
gigue a Timmy Clifford, le reel a Cooley, 
Whiskey before Breakfast et la valse Mar- 
garet. Les instruments de base sont le vio- 
lon, la guitare et la contrebasse, bien qu’on 
puisse y entendre de tout, du triangle a la 
batterie. Les organisations de contredanse 
foisonnent a travers le Canada, abondent 
aux Etats-Unis, et pars¢ment |’ Angleterre, 
la France, la Belgique et partout, incluant 
|’ Australie et méme le Japon. 

«C’est le plaisir qu’elle procure et son 
caractere social intense qui rend la contre- 
danse si populaire», dit la Vancouveroise 
June Harman, une maniaque de contredan- 
se, s’il en est une. A la fin d’une veillée, «tu 
es vraiment, mais vraiment épuisé, parce 
que tu as marché plusieurs miles. Ca équiv- 
aut a une bonne séance d’entrainement. De 
la bonne musique, de la bonne humeur et 
du plaisir en bonne compagnie, avec une 
cinquantaine de personnes.» 

Harman et son époux, Michael Dyck, 
sont calleurs et coordonnateurs pour la 
Vancouver Country Dance Organization 
qui organise une veillée par mois depuis 24 
ans. Les membres de ce groupe travaillent 
aussi pour le Camp de danse Chehalis qui 
dure une fin de semaine deux fois par an- 
née. Le Sybaritic String Band, un groupe de 
la méme ville, fait aussi rouler une série de 
danses mensuelle. 

«ll y aun coété séducteur a la contre- 
danse,» ajoute Harman, qui a rencontré son 
mari en dansant pour ensuite s’unir lors 
d’un mariage dansant. 


«La contredanse favorise la contact 
visuel. Pour les autres styles de danse, les 
gens regardent n’importe ou.» 

Elle est si éprise de danse qu’ Harman, 
aussi artiste, va jusqu’a la peindre. Tandis 
qu’elle souligne l’ aspect communautaire 
de cette activité, elle déplore que certains 
groupes soient plus fermés et découragent 
les débutants. 

Harman, comme d’ autres passionnés de 
contredanse a travers le Canada, se préoc- 
cupe de l’age avancé des membres de son 
groupe; l’assistance a diminué depuis les 
derniéres années passant de 125 4 75 envi- 
ron. En comparaison, «j’ai callé des danses 
sur les campus universitaires ou il y a une 
énergie explosive.» 

A l'autre bout du pays, Amy Louder cible 
les audiences plus jeunes. La violoniste 
de Halifax est fondatrice d’un groupe de 
moins de trente ans, Les Smokin’ Contra- 
bands. «Leurs veillées attirent autour de 25 
a 50 jeunes», dit-elle. 

«C’est une ville plein de gens, spéciale- 
ment des jeunes, qui aiment sortir et qui 
aiment la musique. On joue beaucoup dans 
le nord de la ville, ot les gens sont intéres- 
sés a construire la communauté.» Lounder 
vivait au Massachusetts, haut lieu de la 
contredanse, quand elle est entrée dans une 
soirée pour la premiere fois. 

«Ca m’a transformé. Ca m’a complete- 
ment époustouflé,» dit-elle. Il y avait 1a un 
incroyable sens de communication envers 
les autres et eux-mémes en terme de bonne 
humeur et de joie de vivre, de bien étre 
dans leurs corps.» 

Dottie Welch, une autre calleuse de Hali- 
fax, est vétéran de la contredanse, qu’elle 
inclut a l’intérieur de la grande famille 
moderne des danses carrées. Welch a grandi 
au Etats-Unis dans les années 1950 au sein 
d’une famille de danseurs. 

Elle met en lumiére la longue et vigou- 
reuse histoire de la contredanse dans les 
villages de la Nouvelle-Angleterre des 
années 1800 alors que les danses anglaises, 
écossaises et frangaises se sont mélangées 
pour donner un tout nouveau genre de 
divertissement. 

Welch donne le crédit au légendaire cal- 
leur de Nouvelle-Angleterre Ralph Page 
d’avoir relevé la popularité de la contre- 
danse et des autres danses carrées apres 
la seconde guerre mondiale. Elle explique 
que la combinaison de |’amélioration de la 
qualité des systemes de son et la présence 
de nombreux marins ayant appris a danser 
a donné le coup d’envoi a la renaissance de 
ce type de danse fondé sur le peuple. 

De plus, la danse devenait une occasion 


de sortir peu dispendieuse pour les méres 
au foyer, spécialement dans les petites com- 
munautés ou les options de sorties étaient 
peu diversifiées. 

En revanche, dit-elle, les couples sur- 
menés d’aujourd’ hui «n’ont plus autant 
d’énergie pour dire, ‘Ok, allons veiller ce 
soir.’ Alors nous nous accrochons aux gens 
qui ont joint la danse dans les années 1970 
et début 1980.» 

Saluons les initiatives comme celle 
d’ Amy Lounder et ses Smokin’ Contra- 
bands. Il y a beaucoup d’autres groupes 
d’enthousiastes de la contredanse — jeunes 
et vieux — a travers le Canada. Le sud de 
1’ Ontario, par exemple, est le berceau du 
groupe bien établi des Hamilton Country 
Dancers et de leur fin de semaine de danse 
biannuelle a Toronto. Ottawa est le siége 
de la Old Sod Society et de l’ organisation 
de l’Ottawa Valley Contradance; dont l’une 
est hdte d’une veillée une fois aux trois 
semaines. 

Catherine Burns calls for the Old Sod 
Society’s get-togethers at All Saints Angli- 
can Church. The sessions regularly pull in 
80 to 100 enthusiasts (the organization has 
more than 500 on its e-mail dance list). 

She’s also called as part of the entertain- 
ment at a couple of business conventions, 
although participation at those was, uh, 
muted. 

Burns notes the visual beauty of a contra 
dance. “The flow is really nice to watch. 
At All Saints there’s a little balcony where 
people go up and watch.” 

Catherine Burns calle lors des rassemble- 
ments de la Old Sod Society a l’église 
anglicane All Saints. Les sessions attirent 
réguliérement jusqu’a 100 enthousiastes 
(l’ organisation compte plus de 500 adresse 
a sa liste d’envoi de courriel). 

Elle a aussi callé dans le cadre de col- 
loques d’affaires bien que la participation y 
était plutot, euh, silencieuse. 

Burns remarque la grace de la contre- 
danse. «C’ est beau a voir. A I’église All 
Saints il y a un balcon ot les gens monte 
pour regarder.» 

Ian Robb, d’ Ottawa, est un autre féru de 
contredanse de longue date. Musicien oc- 
cupé, il a joué de la concertina avec le Old 
Sod Band, le groupe de la société, durant 
des années. 

«C’est ce qu'il y a de plus plaisant comme 
expérience de scéne», dit-il. «C’est pas trés 
stressant parce que la musique est sublimi- 
nale pour les danseurs en quelque sorte, 
aussi longtemps que le rythme continue de 
rouler et qu’ils peuvent suivrent ce qu ils 
doivent faire. Les musiciens peuvent af- 
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fecter |’énergie de la danse. Parfois, quand 
on change de ton au bon moment, on peut 
donner un regain de vie a la danse et les 
danseurs s’exclament alors de plaisir.» 

Robb danse la contredanse et les autres 
styles depuis des années. Malheureusement, 
«j'ai un probleme avec la danse,» dit-il. «Je 
viens tout étourdi.» 


Ouvrage acoustique 


L’éclectique Katie Moore s’illustre dans 
six différents groupes montréalais. Avec 
la sortie de son propre premier album, 
The Only Thing Worse, Moore commet un 
début de carriére solo des plus impression- 
nants. Tom Murray engage d’audacieuses 
comparaisons. 

Elle a le pays dans |’ame, mais I’ albertaine 
d’origine Katie Moore n’a pas besoin des 
Prairies pour |’ exprimer. 

«Je vis 4 Montréal depuis l’age de 17 ans 
et j adore cette ville,» assure-t-elle, tandis 
qu’elle tourne en France. 

«Bien que ¢a devienne aussi cher 
qu’ailleurs au Canada, les loyers moins 
dispendieux d’ici signifient qu’on a moins 
besoin de travailler d’ heures pour se loger, 
donc plus de temps pour l’agrément. J’ai 
plusieurs amis qui font des activités de 
création de leurs temps libres — pas que la 
musique, aussi |’ écriture, la radio, la danse, 
la couture, etc.» 

L’auteure-compositrice-interprete de 30 
ans quitta avec ses parents la terre d’Ian 
Tyson pour La Belle Province quand elle 
n’était qu’un bébé. Elevée dans la petite 


Katie Moore 


ville d’ Hudson, Moore s’appropria la prédi 
lection de ses parents pour le son de la corde 
pincée — et dés qu’elle prit la guitare et 
chanta elle comprit que le vieux style coun- 
try faisait partie intégrante d’elle-méme. 

Avec un déménagement nécessaire a 
Montréal — longtemps considéré comme un 
paradis pour les artistes — Moore s’établi 
en tant que musicienne. Aprés quelques 
années de balbutiement comme guitariste 
avec différents ensembles rock alternatifs 
elle décide de se retourner vers |’ acoustique 
pour chanter les standards — et trouve des 
endroits ou jouer et des partenaires de mu- 
sique pour |’aider a travailler sa voix et ses 
talents d’écriture. 

Peut-étre parce que le country y est percu 
comme une béte exotique, il existe éton- 
namment a Montréal une scéne «roots» tres 
vigoureuse, avec des musiciens qui peuvent 
passer facilement d’un groupe a un autre. 

«Je ne peux pas vraiment parler de la 
‘scene’ ou dire si c’en est une “‘fermée’, 
mais jaime les gens avec qui je joue, et je 


joue avec les gens que j’aime», dit-elle. «Et 


parce que la ville est petite, et le c6té anglais 
encore plus petit, tout le monde se connait 
et la plupart des gens sont gentils et nous 
supportent parce que c’est plaisant de faire 
de la musique.» 

Cette attitude décontractée se transfert 
dans les nombreux projets avec lesquels elle 
est affiliée. Les affinités évidentes de Moore 
et son talent pour le country-folk n’en ont 


jamais fait pour autant une puriste ou une 


snob — elle est allée en Europe au début 
d’ octobre chanter avec Socalled, |’ équipage 
‘hip-hop/klezmer/funk’ dirigée par son ami 
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Josh Dolgin. 

C’est vraiment plaisant — j’ai pu performer 
avec beaucoup de gens avec qui je n’ai 
normalement pas |’ occasion dans le monde 
‘alt-country’ et ‘folk’. En octobre, par exem- 
ple, j'ai fait deux spectacles exceptionnels 
a Montréal et Toronto avec Fred Wesley, 
le tromboniste de James Brown ! C était 
vraiment spécial. J’ai fait des choeurs sur 
son succes, Houseparty, un grand moment 
musical pour moi.» 

Mélanger innocemment les genres n’est 
pas nouveau pour Moore, qui — quand elle 
ne joue avec les Country Gentlemen ou les 
Night Jars — partage son temps entre ses 
projets ‘country-folk’, Timber !, “bluegrass’, 
Younder Hill, ‘roots-rock’, Plants and Ani- 
mals, ou Socalled, mentionné précédemment. 

«Socalled est bien apprécié en France,» 
remarque-t-elle. «On a tourné davantage 
outremer qu’au Canada. Tourner y est bien 
plus facile. Il y a deux fois plus de monde 
dans la minuscule France qu’il y en a dans 
tout le Canada — et avec leur super TGV et 
leur centres culturels généreusement sub- 
ventionnés par |’Etat, il y a moyen de jouer 
la beaucoup.» 

«Avec mes trucs solos, j’ai joué seulement 
au Canada et en Suisse en tout et partout. 
Mais je cherche a jouer partout, spéciale- 
ment en Europe. J’aime |’ Europe.» 

Considérant sa place comme chanteuse 
avec Socalled, il y a fort a parier que 
l Europe va l’adopter lorsqu’ elle fera 
officiellement le saut en solo. Elle a déja 
performé en solo a Stockholm, et avec la 
sortie de son premier album solo au début 
de ’automne, The Only Thing Worse, elle 
sera amenée a tourner encore davantage. 
Longtemps attendu des fans d’écriture lan- 
goureuse et de l’4me vocale ancienne, The 
Only Thing Worse fut enregistré d’un seul 
jet par Moore et son vieil ami, le guitariste 
Warren Spicer, qui ’ accompagne occasion- 
nellement en spectacle. 

«J’écris une chanson, je la lui apporte,» 
explique Moore au sujet du processus de 
création. «On la passe dans la machine War- 
ren, j aime en rire — et il l’améliore. On n’en 
parle pas vraiment, on le fait et ca marche.» 

Avec tant de groupes tournant autour de 
Moore, c’est un petit miracle qu’elle ait 
méme trouvé le temps d’écrire son propre 
matériel, encore que ce soit aussi bon. Le 
processus d’enregistrement brut de Spicer 
sied a merveille a |’ auteure-compositrice- 
interprete, avec de doux et évocateurs titres 
tels Rush Enough et Sun Don’t Know qui 
bénéficient de ce manque de poli délibéré. A 
partir d’ébauches de chansons nues, Spicer 
et Moore ont rassemblé le tout avec I’aide 
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d’amis musiciens — comme ceux de So- 
called — travaillant un disque qui se ressent 
dune parenté psychique avec Hell Among 
the Yearlings de Gillian Welch bien qu’il 
s’en distingue. «Jouer avec Warren, c’est 
comme prendre un bain de minuit dans un 
lac en plein été quand un feu et un verre de 
vin d’attendent au bord de l’eau,» s’exclame 
Moore. «Tandis que tu le fais, les orteils 
pointées vers Orion, tu ne penses pas avoir 
besoin de rien d’autre dans la vie. C’est la 
chose la plus naturelle a faire.» 


Mercan Dede 
800 
Doublemoon 

Avec nouvel album de Mercan Dede, plus 
besoin de LSD. Sérieusement, je n’y croyais 
pas avant de m’asseoir et d’ écouter 800, le 
neuvieme et plus récent disque de Dede, 
mais la musique a opéré sa magie. 

Un vague de tambours arabes, des en- 
volées de cuivres, guitares, violons, flates, 
kanun et voix, le tout flottant dans une 
épaisse et gélatineuse réverbération : voila 
la musique du Mercanistan, un monde en 
lévitation dédié au mysticisme sufi et aux 
salles de danse derviches. 

Dede croit au pouvoir sacré de la musique 
a élever les Ames. Vous souvenez-vous de 
lame ? J’ai tendance a oublier la mienne, 
mais la musique de Dede saura nous ra- 
mener dans la soupe spirituelle. 

Dede achéve ses créations spirites avec un 
visuel éblouissant d°*hypnotisant mouve- 
ments. Rien qu’a regarder les derviches 
tourner dans ses vidéos on se sent illuminé. 
Combinaisons d’ effets d’ambiance, de 
musique classique sur d’anciens rythmes 
turques, superpositions de chants et de 
parole, l’effet d’ensemble est incroyable- 


ment grisant. 

Dede clame, «Pour moi, le futur est élec- 
tronique et folklorique.» Dede crée ce futur 
maintenant, et il s’avere intemporel. 

— Par Lark Clark 


Michael Jerome Browne 
Double 
Borealis 

Apres avoir gagné une dispute avec un 
ami qui jurait que Howling Wolf était 
encore en vie (il est mort depuis trente 
ans), j'ai pris conscience que la génération 
d’origine des joueurs blues que j’écoutais 
dans ma jeunesse est révolue. 

Heureusement, il y a encore des gens 
comme Michael Jerome Browne pour 
garder la flamme blues vivante. Browne, qui 
est né aux Etats-Unis et a grandi a Montréal, 
montre a quel point il en est bien imprégné 
sur cet album double. Le premier disque est 
lenregistrement d’un spectacle a Montréal 
en 2006, alors que le deuxiéme est une 
réédition de son tout premier album. 

Browne explore dans les moindres 
recoins l’autoroute du blues, du blues des 
montagnes joué sur un banjo courge, qui 
remontent a l’époque de |’esclavage, au 
blues moderne de Chicago, de Dock Boggs 
a Big Bill Broonzy a Bo Diddley. Il va 


jusqu’a piquer la Manic Depression de Jimi 


Hendrix sur la guitare 12 cordes. Je me 
suis attardé plus longuement sur |’album en 
concert, mais les deux ont leurs moments 
forts. Avec sa voix riche et rapeuse, son ha- 
bilité d’instrumentiste imperturbable et son 
répertoire de chansons vaste et recherché, 
Browne donne a ses interprétations de quoi 
mener la nouvelle génération a apprécier le 
plaisir du blues. 

- Par Mike Sadava 
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André Alain en G 


trad. 


Violin 


y. André Alain est un de ces violoneux qui a changé la face de la musique traditionnelle québécoise par 
la popularisation de ses airs "tordus". En voici deux "réguliers" pour vous mettre l'eau a la bouche. 


André Alain is one of those fiddlers who really made people think about the way our music evolved in 
* the last thirty years. He is mostly known for his "crooked" tunes but I thought that for starters it 


would be interesting to review a couple of his "regular" ones... 


Tadoussac de André Alain 


trad. 


Pascal Gemme 
http://tradquebec.over-blog.com/ 
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Get cracking! Subscribe to . 
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... Canada’s Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 


Receive a free CD with your two-year subscription. Check one below, 
or go to our website, www.penguineggs.ab.ca, for more choices. 
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Seasonal favorites from the Compass Records Group sits 
By Eileen Ivers fn Qollaiq: An Irish Christmas 


= “She suggests the future of the Celtic fiddle.” 
- The Washington Post 


_ 
Over the past 15 years, Fiddler Eileen Ivers has established 
—_ : i herself as the pre-eminent exponent of the Irish fiddle in the 
fal [) 1? ollaiq world today. An Nollaig: An Irish Christmas is a truly joyous 
: and animated Christmas collection composed equally of 
traditional carols, dance tunes and holiday classics. 
Featuring: James Riley, Tommy McDonnell, Leo Traversa, Greg 
ni Anderson, Ben Wittman, Adam Posluszny, Susan McKeown, 
\ (COM 4467) Melissa Pinglora, Amanda Sweatlock, Brittney Watson,Leo 
a Huppert, Vaneese Thomas, Angela Clemmons, Diane Gunnip, 
and Dennis Collins. 
Cold Blow These, Winter Winds 
A Celtic Sincahl  cutotsinn 
Various Artists Ensemble Choral du Bout du Monde Various Artists Tommy Sands 
A Thistle & Shamrock Christmas Ceilidh Noé/s Celtiques: Celtic Christmas Cold Blow These Winter Winds To Shorten The Winter (An Irish Christmas) 
Music From Brittany f 
Experience the joy of an authentic Christmas Recorded live at Queen's Hall in Edinburgh, Scotland, this Joined by friends Dolores Keane, Liam 
seilidh with Fiona Ritchie, host of the popular Noéls Celtiques is a collection of traditional and collection of traditional and contemporary Christmas songs O'Flynn, Stephen Cooney, Arty McGlynn 
National Public Radio program The Thistle & contemporary vocal music sung in Breton (the features Rory Campbell, Eliza Carthy, Corrina Hewat, Andy and more, this album includes Tommy's 
Shamrock®. An assortment of dance tunes Celtic language of Brittany) by the celebrated Lang, Mary MacMaster, Rory McLeod, Tim Matthews, Billie wonderfully Irish take on the holiday 
featuring Altan, Capercaillie, Cherish the Ladies, Ensemble Choral du Bout du Monde. Owens, Dean Owens, Karine Polwart, Marianne Campbell, spirit 
(Gnasa, and more! Donald Hay, Aaron Jones, Kevin McGuire and Dave Milligan 
(GL 1208) (GL 3124) (GL 1229) (GL 1212) 


Upcoming 2008 Releases 


Bady Wevin@ & Donal Lunny’s 


“ie MOZAIK 
Di ES ESI cee Changing Trains 


Also Coming in 2008 


(COM 4465) (COM 4468) (GL 1233) (COM 4469) 


Beoga Mozaik Martin Hayes & Dennis Cahill Heidi Talbot Lunasa 
A Lovely Madness Changing Trains Welcome Here Again In Love + Light The Story So Far... 


Their debut album A Lovely Madness Featuring: Donal Lunny, Andy Irvine, Bruce Martin Hayes (one of the most eloquent After five years as lead singer with Cherish March 2007 
has earned a 9/10 in Ireland's Hot Press Molsky, Nikola Parov & Rens van der Zelm fiddlers ever to emerge from Ireland), now __ the Ladies, Talbot now extends her talents 


magazine and was in the list of Top January 15th intandem with Dennis Cahill, is redefining over a broader, bolder musical canvas, in 
Trad/Folk Albums of the year. traditional music without compromising its | company with a stellar cast of guests, 
January 15th essential nature. February 12th February 12th 


Please visit compassrecords.com and greenlinnet.com to join eNews, track artist tour schedules, and order CDs and other merchandise via our secure online ordering. Thanks for supporting independent music! 


Available from Outside Music Distribution %, compassrecords.com ® greenlinnet.com 


YVES BERNARD 
LE DEVOIR, MONTREAL 


pRESS HERALO 


AND 
port ND, MAINE 


PORTLA 


©) This and other 
| = fine Borealis 
recordings now 
i available on 

| iTunes. 


877-530-4288 toll free » 416°530-4288 


= Secure online ordering 


4 
borealisrecords.com 


